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TO THE READER. 



"Very improbable but very entertain- 
ing," was the worst thing the critics said of 
"Not in Society/* as the story progressed 
through the pages of the Gentlemaria Maga- 
zine, " Bright, lively and clever/' has been 
the general verdict of the monthly reviewers. 
How this judgment of a slight but novel 
work will be affected by the story as it stands, 
finished and complete, remains to be seen. 
It came to me. under the title of "Brompton 
and Islington/' The writer, Mr. Vaughan 
Morgan, a gentleman of much promise, 
died early, after publishing one book, " The 
Cambridge Grisette." 



VI TO THE READER. 

Having mastered the story, I changed its 
title to " Not in Society," re-cast the earlier 
chapters, condensed and cut out much political 
dialogue that interfered with the progress of 
the narrative, re-vn'ote a few paragraphs here 
and there to fit the new title, and advanced 
the Baileys one step higher in the social scale 
than that which they occupied when I first 
made their acquaintance. With one or two 
other trifling exceptions these are the only 
liberties that I have taken with Mr. Morgan's 
work. 

This revision has been conducted with due 
regard to the spirit of the story. However 
improbable that narrative may be in the eyes 
of some readers, it has seemed to me, all 
through, like truth. In a second title the 
author proclaimed it to be a bit of real history, 
and influenced much by a certain sentiment in 
relation to the vmting of the dead, I have 
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watched it through the press with a full belief 
in the vagaries of Mr. St. Patrick Smith and 
the graces of Clara Merton. 

The manifest curiosity excited in various 
quarters concerning the authorship of this 
novel, and the fact that the merit of the work 
has been more than once ascribed to my pen, 
would seem to be sufficient reason for this 
brief introduction from the reader s 

Obliged, obedient Servant, 
JOSEPH HATTON. 

London, Novemberf 1868. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCES MR. BAILEY AND THE STRANGER 

IN VELVETEEN. 

Mr. Richard Bailey is a clerk in Robin- 
son's bank. Robinsons is conveniently 
situated between the busy East and the 
fashionable West. The eye that is permitted 
to run down the index of its ledgers will 
recognise many names well known in both 
those quarters of the metropolis. And if it 
should ever be admitted that London has a 
north and south in addition to the points of 
the compass already indicated, they will not 
be found unrepresented in the works which 
form the principal study of the clerks at 
Robinsons. 

B 
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2 NOT IN SOCIETY. 

Mr. John Bailey, Richard's father, was the 
son of a tradesman in the town of Northamp- 
ton, and had come to London some thirty 
years before the date at which this story 
opens, to commence hfe as a clerk in a whole- 
sale drapery establishment in Watling Street. 

The house had risen, and Mr. Bailey's 
fortunes had risen with it, until in his present 
position of senior clerk and junior partner, he 
received suflScient remuneration to enable him 
to rent "that spacious residence. No. 13, 
Uttoxeter Square, Islington." 

Some three years since, Richard had been 
transferred from the commanding position of 

■ 

head boy of the Balls Pond Proprietary 
Grammar School to the less eminent, but 
more remunerative, situation erf junior clerk 
at Robinsons. The head master had been 
anxious that Richard should go to Oxford, to 
which course there was an additional incentive 
in the shape of an exhibition of thirty pounds 
per annum recently instituted by the con]- 
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mittee of the B. P. P. G. S, But Mr. Bailey, 
senior, decided that the certainty of the clerk- 
ship in Robinsons was preferable to the 
chances of a university career ; and a slight 
promotion which Richard has just obtained 
shows that his study of the Greek drama 
(four plays of Euripides, two of Sophocles, 
and one of iEschylus) has not unfitted him 
for the sterner duties of life. 

Dick is a very agreeable fellow. Besides 
his attainments as a classic and a banker, he is 
handy with the gloves, and is acknowledged 
to be the best bat in the B. P. P. G. S. C. C, 
of which he is stiU an honorary member. 

Like many gentlemen of twenty years, 
Bailey is a man very likely to improve. He 
labours under the misfortune of being rather 
cleverer than the majority of those with whom 
he is usually brought into contact ; and he is 
a little too conscious of the fact. He is in 
danger of becoming the centre of a set — a 
position which occasionally excites those who 

B 2 
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fill it to do something to create astonishment, 
when they can no longer command admiration. 
Already there buzz around him two or three 
youthful Boswells, schoolfellows who have 
begun to "go to business" since he left. 
Persons of this stamp, though they may be 
invaluable as biographers, are terrible bores in 
private life, especially when they relate their 
experiences to those who do not join in paying 
homage to the object of their adoration. If 
they seize you by the button, cut it off at 
once. 

It is a sultry afternoon in June, the sky is 
clouded over, the atmosphere is oppressive in 
the extreme; yet Mr. Richard Bailey is walk- 
ing rapidly along the Strand. He is wrapt in 
thought, and evidently not taking much notice 
of the passers by. He is thinking what he 
shall have for supper, in addition to the lamb 
and lobster salad, at the entertainment which 
he gives to-night at Barnard's Inn, in honour 
of his transition from the paternal roof to 
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chambers, and of his recent promotion. As he 
turns sharply round the corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, he runs against a tall, pale, rough, 
black-bearded man, dressed in an old vel- 
veteen shooting-coat, a brown cloth cap, pulled 
far down over his eyes, without collar, but 
with a blue bird's-eye handkerchief tied round 
his throat. Favourable mention has already 
been made of Dick's skill with the gloves. 
Whatever may be our admiration for the 
noble art of self-defence in the abstract, it is 
always to be regretted when a proficiency in 
it renders amateurs unduly pugnacious. This 
was the case with Mr. Richard, and it de- 
veloped occasionally in a tendency to street 
rows. 

As they both recoiled from the concussion, 
he said to his opponent, — 

"Now then, stupid, why can't you look 
where you are going to ? '' 

To his intense astonishment, the stranger 
replied,---. 
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6 NOT IN SOCIETY. 

** I beg your pardon, I am sure. I hope I 
have not hurt you/' 

Dick blushed, and felt ashamed of himself. 
To receive such a lesson in politeness from 
one so evidently his inferior, hurt his vanity 
not a little. He stammered out, — 

" Oh, don't mention it ; perhaps it was my 
fault/' 

Which it certainly was; and they passed 
on. Bailey had not gone many steps, how- 
ever, before there came on one of those sudden 
thunderstorms which are among the principal 
characteristics of an English summer. He 
turned under an archway for shelter, and pre- 
sently he was joined by his former opponent. 

" We meet again," he observed, wishing to 
make an amende, 

"But I trust this is not our Philippi/' 
replied the stranger in velveteen. 

"You have seen better days," observed 
Dick, almost involuntarily. 

" I doubt whether the days change much. 
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though the men who live in them may alter. 
I admit the nos mutamur, but deny the tem- 
pora mutantur. The principle of compensation 
pervades all things. It is raining fast now, 
but the shower has made this pretty young 
lady take shelter under the same archway with 
us; a happiness which we should otherwise 
have missed. 

* A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.* " 

As the stranger said this^ he indicated, with 
a careless wave of his hand, a young woman 
who had just taken her position by his side, 
but who could scarcely be said to deserve the 
compliment. Perhaps she felt so, for she 
immediately walked on to the next place of 
shelter. 

" You have made her go away," said Dick. 

" That was my object,'' he replied. " She 
was letting the wet off her umbrella drip all 
over me." 

Dick could not help laughing ; but at the 
same time, the suspicion was engendered in 
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his mind which too many are apt to feel when 
they meet with more knowledge than they are 
prepared for in those whom they are pleased 
to call the lower classes. It occurred to him 
that the velveteen-clad philosopher might pos- 
sibly have a reversionary interest in the 
contents of his pockets. Accordingly, he 
thrust his hand into that which should contain 
his purse, and found it safe; but still he 
moved further away from the other occupant 
of the archway. He was horrified beyond 
measure when that individual answered as if 
his last thoughts had been expressed in so 
many words. 

"Don't be alarmed, sir; I am not a 
pickpocket — at least, not in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term." 

Dick began to stammer out apologies. 

*' I beg your pardon ; but I assure you I 
never thought ^" 

"Don't apologise, sir, don't apologise. I 
consider it rather a compliment than not to 
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be mistaken for one. It appears to me that 
the talents which a pickpocket must possess, 
are precisely of that order which are required 
in the highest walks of life. The self-posses- 
sion and command of countenance, how im- 
portant to the diplomatist; the delicacy of 
touch, how valuable to the operator; but 
more than all, the power of recognising and 
seizing on the opiportunity — the very first 
quaUty of a general or a speculator ! There 
is a tide in the gutter at this moment : that 
young gentleman — probably a future aspirant 
for the laurels of the profession — ^launches his 
paper boat on it. The vessel was constructed 
since the commencement of the shower." 

" I don't think," replied Richard, "we can 
allow him much credit for originality on that 
account. You may depend upon it, he has 
seen other boys make them before when it has 
rained enough to fill the gutter.^' 

*'Then, sir, he profits by experience; and 
what you are pleased to call originality is 
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merely the judicious combination and repro- 
duction of what experience has taught us." 

" I think/' observed Richard, " we might 
as well take shelter in the public opposite, and 
have some beer." 

" By all means : beer is always useful in the 
morning, and so wide is the circle of intelli- 
gent criticism to which it is subjected, that in 
London at least you can usually depend upon 
getting it good. I wonder, if our literature 
was as generally appreciated, whether it would 
attaiu an equilibrium of equal excellence." 

So Mr. Bailey and the stranger in velveteen 
drank beer, and held sweet converse together ; 
and by-and-by Richard was so much dazzled 
with his strange companion's peculiar genius, 
his clever conversational powers, and his 
general oddity of manner and appearance, 
that it occurred to him to invite the stranger 
to his evening entertainment. 

"There are some men coming to my 
chambers to-night,'! he observed, presently, 
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" and there will be some supper. Will you 
join us ? 

Mr. Bailey laid an especial stress on the 
word " chambers," on account of the dignity 
which he considered his new abode conferred 
upon him. He gave his card as he spoke. 

" Thank you/' replied the stranger. " I 
have not a card with me, but my name 
is * Smith ; ' " and then he appeared to 
hesitate. 

Bailey thought that some misgivings about 
his dress were the cause of this, so he said, to 
re-assure him, — 

"Oh, you need not mind about dressing, 
you know ; there will be no ladies, and we 
shall all be in the rough.*' 

Smith smiled a peculiar smile, and 
replied, — 

"Oh, very well. I can't promise to be 
with you very early ; but I will come as soon 
as I can." 

And so they parted. 



I 



CHAPTER II. 



MR. BAILEY S PARTY. 



A CONVIVIAL party is assembled in Mr. 
Bailey's chambers at Barnard's Inn. The 
whist parties are broken up, and during the 
interval preceding supper, Richard is describ- 
ing to his friends his new acquaintance of the 
afternoon. But though he gives a pretty 
accurate account of his personal appearance, 
he is not equally successful in repeating the 
conversation which has induced him to invite 
the expected guest. 

" Oh," says young Rogers, in reply, " evi- 
dently a broken down usher, discharged for 
getting drunk.^' 

Mr. Rogers had now been for six months 
in an accountant's office, but he still retained 
a vivid remembrance of various differences of 
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opinion between himself and the arithmetic 
master at the Balls Pond School, which fre- 
quently had a painful termination. 

" You must excuse me," observes Mr. 
Miffkins, '' but I don't think, Bailey, you were 
right in asking this fellow. It is all very well 
for you, with your democratic views, to 
patronise any scum you may pick up your- 
self ; but I do not think you should introduce 
them to your friends.^' 

^*Well, my dear fellow," says Dick, **I 
need not introduce him to anybody who does 
not like it ; and nobody is ever likely to see 
him again after to-night, and if they do, they 
need not notice him.'' 

" But suppose he was to bow to one in the 
park?" 

As Mr. Miffkins was usually occupied from 
nine in the moniing until nine at night as a 
junior ledger clerk in a wholesale house, his 
promenades in the park were restricted to 
the bridge on Sunday afternoons ; and there 
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14 NOT IN SOCIETY. 

did not therefore appear any imminent 
danger of the catastrophe he predicted. 

As Mififkins uttered the word " park/* 
there was a sharp tap at the door, which was 
immediately afterwards opened, and there 
entered a man in a loose grey overcoat and 
opera hat. As he removed these, he disclosed 
the form of Mr. Smith. But scarcely Mr. 
Smith of the afternoon. The street lounger 
whom Bailey had mistaken for a pickpocket 
was transformed into a fashionable-looking 
man. He was in evening dress, and as he 
nodded to Bailey, he said, " Excuse my array, 
but I have just come from the opera." 

" Gallery stalls?'' inquired MiflHcins. 

*' No,'' replied Smith, " I was obliged to 
do the grand-tier to-night. But I like the 
gallery, though. Certainly you cannot either 
see or hear ; but sometimes that is an advan- 
tage ; and if you listen to the criticism of 
your neighbours, you are sure to be rewarded 
for your ascent. At any rate, you are certain 
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to obtain some novel information with regard 
to the identity of the performers.'^ 

"Miffkins/' said Bailey, "you will allow 
me to introduce to you my friend Mr. 
Smith.'^ 

It had already occurred to Miflfkins, that the 
account which Bailey had given of Smith was 
simply intended to sell his friends, so he rose, 
bowed, and said, " Certainly.'' 

Miffkins was a short, stout, young man. 
He did not wear either whiskers or moustache, 
but rejoiced in the possession of one of those 
bunches of hair on the chin which naturally 
recall to our memory the faiiy tale of our 
childhood, "Ricquet with the Tuft /'though I 
believe it was on his head and not upon his 
chin, that that celebrated personage wore the 
decoration to which he owes his fame. Mr. 
Miffkins also wore a dress coat ; but a fasti- 
dious person might have considered that its 
otherwise imposing effect was injured by his 
blue scarf and coffee-coloured trousers. 
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As the two men bowed to one another, the 
rest of the party could not help remembering 
the anxiety of Mififkins lest he should be 
compromised by the stranger claiming his 
acquaintance in public. As they glanced 
from one to the other, there was a very 
slightly suppressed laugh. 

Miffkins not unnaturally felt rather uncom- 
fortable, but immediately determined to fall 
back upon his reputation as a sporting man, 
upon which he prided himself much. Ac- 
cordingly he addressed himself in a loud voice 
to a man who was sitting in the most distant 
corner of the room, — 

" Well, Jones, about the Goodwood ! Do 
you mean to take that seven to one about 
Europa ? '' 

" Make it eight/' replied Jones. 

^* I don't mind fifteen to two." 

" Excuse me, Mr. Miffkins,*' observed 
Smith, '* but you are probably not aware that 
Europa has just been scratched." 
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** The odds against her are quoted in the 
evening papers/' said Miflfkins, fiercely. 

" I am aware of that ; but I met Trump- 
ington in the lobby as I came out, and he told 
rae he had just scratched her." 

" Lord Trumpington ?'' inquired Jones with 
awe. 

" Yes ; the owner." 

Whereupon Miffkins subsided into his boots 
once more, and was sulky. 

But Smith was anxious that the harmony of 
the evening should not be disturbed. Accord- 
ingly he achieved popularity by a single coup. 

" You have heard the story about Trump- 
ington and La Cicala P " 

To this suggestion there was a general and 
immediate negative. 

So the anecdote was related. It was nei- 
ther very moral nor very amusing, we will 
therefore not repeat it ; but any story of an 
earl and an opera dancer is sure to be well 
received at a small supper party. 
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And then Mr. Rogers told a story, which 
Smith had heard before ; but he did not 
say so. 

At this juncture the laundress and the 
greengrocer having ceased falling over one 
another and dropping the tumblers, it became 
apparent that supper was ready ; and in less 
than five minutes it was evident that full 
justice would be done to Bailey's hospitality. 

Smith appeared quite at home, and drank 
wine with everybody, according to the custom 
of Barnard's Inn. His performance of this 
operation was in some respects a failure, for 
he always smiled when he bowed, instead of 
preserving the expression of ferocity on his 
countenance which is usually considered more 
appropriate. 

By the time that supper was finished, every 

^iie seemed particularly jolly. MiflFkins had 

*^covered his usual hilarity; and when he 

*tod nearly finished his second tumbler of 

P^nch, he rose to make a speech. 
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They had already drunk Bailey's health 
with " musical honours " — a euphonism, per- 
haps ; but that is what they said they were 
goipg to do before they made the noise which 
had such an excruciating effect upon Thom- 
son, a young barrister, who was hard at work 
upon his second brief in the rooms above. 

When, therefore, Miffkins proceeded to 
speak of the pleasant evening they had spent, 
it became a subject of speculation to more 
than one of the guests as to what toast he 
was going to propose. 

When he had spoken for about three 
minutes this difficulty occurred to Miffkins 
himself: he felt that he was speaking beauti- 
fully, but he had only a dim conception with 
regard to what was the subject of his oration. 
If he had one when he began, he had quite 
forgotten what it was. So, in the middle of 
a splendid sentiment, he stepped suddenly 
back from the table and sat down in a tray 
of custard cups — cups which were, unfortu- 

2 
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nately, the peculiar property of Mrs. Snuffles, 
the laundress^ and which^ she assured Bailey 
the next morning, with the comer of a dirty 
apron carefully inserted in her eye, had been 
a wedding present to her from the parents of 
her late lamented husband. 

With the assistance of the greengrocer (a 
credit to his profession, for he was still able 
to walk upright), Miffkins was conveyed to 
an inner chamber. 

He was followed by Mr. Evans, a medical 
student, who, before he went, gave the whole 
of the party " a turn " (as Mrs. Snuffles said), 
by unrolling on the table a Russian leather 
case of innumerable folds, from which he 
withdrew five hideous instruments of torture, 
made of the most beautifully polished steel. 

Our readers will no doubt be gratified to 
know that Mr. Miffkins' case did not require 
any severer measures than an extensive appli- 
cation of diachylon plaster. 

The sufferer being removed, conviviality 
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was resumed. They had a useful potion of 
punch, and a great many songs. Bailey's 
chambers were graced by a piano. He had a 
splendid voice, and sang remarkably well. 

It was past three before there were any 
signs of the party breaking up, and then the 
guests departed en masse, frightening, we 
fear, the old inn from its propriety as they 
traversed its courts. 

Just before they left, Bailey said to 
Smith, — 

"I don't know if you ever do anything 
in the dancing way, but we have something 
going on at home — at Uttoxeter Square — 
next week — Thursday. We shall be very 
happy to see you." 

" You are very kind," replied Smith. " I 
shall be very happy if I can manage it. I 
will see what my engagements are. But in 
the meantime you must come and see me 
first. Let us see ! What is to-day ? Friday 
— or, rather, Saturday, I should say. Are 
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you doing anything to-morrow — Sunday, I 
mean ? No ! WeU, then, consider yourself 
engaged to me for the day. Come early, — 
say one o'clock." 

And then he handed a card, on which was 
engraved, — 

Mr. St. Patrick Smith, 
brompton grange. 

" It is rather an awkward place to find. 
You had better take a hansom from the 
* Market/ then you will be all right." 



CHAPTER III. 



TAKES THE READER FROM BARNARd's INN TO 

BROMPTON GRANGE. 



It has already been mentioned that Bailey 
was the centre of a set. He preferred asso- 
ciating with men who were his inferiors both 
in intellect and position, and who were, there- 
fore, likely to look up to him, rather than 
with his equals. So out of office hours he 
saw but little of his fellow clerks at Robin- 
sons. As we shall not often have the plea- 
sure of meeting any of those gentlemen in 
the course of our story, it will be well to 
mention here that their tone was infinitely 
superior to that of the guests whom w^e have 
met at Richard's chambers, Barnard's Inn. 

Young Bailey's theory of costume did not 
bear any resemblance to that of his friend. 
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Mr. Miffkins. He had lately been recom- 
mended to a good West-End tailor, and was 
wise enough to leave the matter pretty much 
in his hands. He was, therefore, perfectly 
presentable when he left his " chambers " on 
Sunday morning. 

According to Smith's directions, he walked 
to the top of the Haymarket, and then ac- 
costed the driver of the first hansom on the 
rank. 

Do you know Brompton Grange ? " 
Hather/' replied the driver, with a strong 
emphasis on the first syllable. Then, regard- 
ing Bailey with a look of some curiosity, he 
said : ** Do you want to go there, sir ! " 

" Yes.'' 

'^AU right, SU-." 

And away they went. Amongst all the 
methods of progression which obtain amongst 
the haunts of men, the hansom stands with- 
out a rival. With perfect confidence in the 
chivalrous charioteer who guides you safely 
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between broad-wheeled waggons and loitering 
omnibuses^ you lean back in an easy seat and 
are whirled along, whilst the whole panorama 
of busy London is unrolled before your eyes. 

Speculating on the strange character of the 
man he was going to see, Bailey traversed the 
green lanes of old Brompton, till the cab 
stopped suddenly before a small door in a 
very high dead wall. A brougham, a cab- 
riolet, and two hansoms were all drawn up, 
apparently in waiting ; and a groom was lead- 
ing a splendid saddle-horse a little lower down 
the road. 

** Shall I wait, sir ? ^' said the driver. 

** No, thank you," replied Bailey ; " I am 
going to stay." 

And having paid the fare, he pulled a bell 
which was suspendeid^ from the wall by the 
side of the gate. 

Before its last sound had died away, a little 
wicket in the gate was opened, and a face 
peered through it. 
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" Is Mr. Smith at home ? " inquired 
Bailey. 

" What uame, sir ? " inquired the wicket- 
keeper, instead of answering his question. 

" Bailey." 

And the door was opened ; and after walk- 
ing about a dozen yards under a covered way 
they reached the house, a large, straggling 
building commenced in the time of William 
III., with alterations and additions which 
belonged to every succeeding reign. 

They crossed a large, bare-looking hall, and 
then the servant, who was a neatly-dressed 
man out of livery, ushered Bailey into an 
apartment which bore the appearance of a 
dining-room. 

It was about as gloomy-looking a place as 
can well be imagined : a dark panelled room, 
with one small window, the whole of the fur- 
niture consisting of a side-board and a long 
table, with eight chairs on each side, so care- 
fully ranged at equal distances, that a person 
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of an Eldonic turn of mind would certainly 
have been unable to decide upon which he 
should sit. 

At the further end of the room there was 
one picture, a gentleman in a wig, green coat, 
buff waistcoat, breeches, and boots. 

Bailey, as he looked at it, ejaculated ** War- 
dour Street," but still rose to examine it more 
closely. As he approached the picture, it 
vanished with the rapidity of a theatrical 
trick, displaying in its place the entrance to 
an arched passage. It must be hoped that 
Mr. Bailey will not be considered to have 
been deficient in courage, if it is candidly con- 
fessed that this proceeding on the part of the 
gentleman in the green coat startled him. 
Having retreated two steps backwards, he 
took three forwards, when he heard a voice 
which he recognised as Smith's call out, — 

" Come in." 

Accordingly he marched through the pas- 
sage, and entered the room beyond. 
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It was a large room, with three deep bay 
windows reachmg to the ground, and opening 
upon a lawn. Looking beyond, the eye 
rested upon a specimen of landscape garden- 
ing which might vie with anything in the 
neighbourhood of London. Fountains and 
flowers, statues and small rocks, from which 
hung miniature trailers, whilst a few old trees 
and an ivy-mantled summer-house served to 
link the glittering present with the stately 
past. 

As Bailey came from the dark passage, this 
view flashed on him at once. Before he had 
time to glance at the party he had joined, 
he said, almost involuntarily, — 
. " How beautiful ! " 

" Do you mean me or the garden ? " said a 
soft voice at his elbow. 

"We must look at the beauties of the 
earth before we venture to glance at the sun 
which lights them up," he replied. And 
although this was said on the spur of the 
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moment, the compliment was not so inappro- 
priate; for the golden curls, blue eyes, and 
brilliant complexion of the young lady whom 
he addressed would have enabled her to look 
the pai*t of Apollo to perfection. She sat 
behind a sort of bar. It was built of rose- 
wood, with a white marble top ; but behind 
it and below it were all the liquids which are 
to be obtained at an ordinary inn, besides a 
great many which are not, 

By her side sat a girl equally pretty in her 
own way — a bright, showy brunette. In 
earnest conversation, not to say flui;ation, with 
her, and leaning across the counter, was a 
tall, slight, intelligent-looking young man, but 
with rather a weary look about the eyes for 
one who yet only numbered eighteen years. 

Beyond the bar, which occupied a recess, 
in the centre of the room, on the side opposite 
to the windows, was a grand piano, at which 
a lady sat, whom Bailey fancied he had seen 
before. 
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Lounging on a sofa at the opposite end of 
the room, arrayed in a gorgeous dressing- 
gown and smoking cap, was Smith himself. 

Sitting near him were a small, quiet-looking 
man of two-and-twenty, and a large, fashion- 
able-looking man of three-and-thirty. The 
latter looked like a guardsman, which he was. 

The walls of the room were covered with 
filled book-shelves. There were some beauti- 
ful statues, also, which seemed rather in the 
way. 

As Bailey entered. Smith came forward to 
receive him. 

" Glad to see you," he said. " You must 
learn to make yourself at home. First of all, 
though, let me present you in due form. The 
fair Hebe here rejoices in the name of Julia 
Jane, the dark one in the appellation of 
Jemima Ann. When you come here often (as 
I hope you may), you will find that the ladies 
are sometimes changed, but the names never. 
You will always find a blonde who answers to 
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the name of Julia Jane, and a brunette to 
that of Jemima Ann. Some of my friends, 
disregarding ray wishes, abbreviate them 
abominably, and say ' Jem ' and * Juli/ Such 
irreverence, I trust, you will avoid. The lady 
at the piano you must have seen before ; but 
as she looks, if possible, prettier off the stage 
than she does on — ^which is not always the 
case in her profession — perhaps you may not 
recognise her — Miss Clara Merton." 

And the fair actress acknowledged Mr. 
Bailey with the sweetest smile he ever remem- 
bered to have seen. 

" The young scoundrel," continued Smith, 
" who is leaning on the counter, making love 
to Jemima Ann, and dabbling the sleeve of his 
new coat in the spilt claret cup, is Lord 
George Atherleigh. What his mamma would 
say if she could see him now, one may more 
readily imagine than describe. Over there 
you see the Duke of Alderney and Captain 
the Honourable Wynstone Wynne. The 
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Duke is not amusing, but quite harmless. 
Wynstone is very much the other way, in 
both respects." 

The last two observations were delivered 
sotto voce. Smith wound up his oration by 
saying, in a louder tone, — 

" Ladies and gentlemen, let me introduce 
to you all my friend, Mr. Bailey." 

To that young gentleman's surprise, every- 
body vouchsafed him a friendly nod. 

Then Miss Juli — we shall use the abbre- 
viation, in spite of Mr. Smith's interdict — 
asked Bailey what he would take. As he 
seemed to hesitate, she suggested champagne 
and brown bread and butter — a proposal to 
which he immediately assented, 

Bailey was so thoroughly bewildered by the 
whole scene, that he felt quite uncertain 
whether the individuals present were the 
owners of the titles which Smith had assigned 
to them or not. He was also quite at a loss 
to know whether or not he was in a house of 
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public entertainment, of which Smith was the 
proprietor. When therefore Juli handed him 
a silver cup into which she had poured a 
bottle of champagne, he took out his purse to 
defray the expense. This afforded immense 
amusement to Lord George and the young 
ladies, who all laughed immoderately. 

"No, no,*' said Juli; "we won't charge 
you anything either for your entrance fee or 
refreshment ticket atpresentJ' 

" M aprea ? " inquired Bailey. 

" Exactly four times your income, whatever 
that may be," rejoined the young lady. 

" Come, come, Juli ! " said Lord George. 
"Draw it mild. Surely Mr. Bailey may 
escape for something less than that, unless he 
takes to giving you bracelets, or playing ecartc 
with Wynstone Wynne ? " 

" £carte is a game I don't know," replied 
Bailey. " To have the happiness of presenting 
anything to Miss Julia Jane would certainly 
be a temptation, if I did not feel how impos- 
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sible it wotild be for me to select anything 
worthy of her acceptance." 

"Bravo, little one; you will do " said 
Miss Jem, encouragingly. 

"You don't know ecarte! Oh, let me 
teach you," said Lord George, in a tone of 
piteous imploration. "We won't play for 

much at first." 

" Who was that taking my name in vain ? " 
called out Wynne from the other end of the 
room. 

" Lord George wants to teach Mr. Bailey 
icarte^ said Miss Jem. 

"That would be *the bUnd leading the 
blind ' with a vengeance,'^ said Wynne to the 
Duke. 

And the Duke, whose role it was to treat 
Lord George as being " very young,'' laughed 
approvingly. 

" Miss Merton is going to sing," said Smith. 

And that lady proceeded with a song which 
the entrance of Bailey had interrupted. 
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Her voice was scarcely powerful enough for 
a large theatre, and she seldom sang on the 
stage; but her taste and expression were 
exquisite, and the accompaniments which she 
played to her own songs were wonderful. 

** 'Twas in a glade, 'mid nettles rank, 
A drooping primrose bow*d its head, 
And mTirmiir'd to itself, Ah, me 1 
Ah, well-a-day ! my beauty's fled ! 

No more for me the son shall shine ; 
Ere night I shall be dead. 

** But ev'ning brought a gentle shower. 

Whose every drop with balm was fill'd ; , 
And night, beneath its friendly shade, 
The life-restoring dew distiU'd. 

Once more the flow'ret sees the ray 
The eastern summits gild. 
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The genial sunbeams find her out, 
And kiss the tears of joy away ; 
They cherish with their tenderest heat 
That hAppy flower the live-long day. 

The birds that seem'd to sing her dirge, 
Now chirp of all that's gay. 



' * What are the tears that true love sheds, 
But drops of life-restoring rain ? 
Her sympathy like balmy dew, 
That soothes the bitterest throbs of pain ? 
Oh, love can save the wither'd heart. 
And make it live again." 

D 2 
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There was much applause as she concluded. 
Bailey alone remained silent. The strain 
seemed to have cast a spell over him. He 
leaned against the piano, unconscious of any- 
thing but the memory of the notes which had 
just died away. 

A sweet voice recalled him to his senses for 
a moment ; but only that he might lose them 
again the next. 

" Did you Uke my little song ? " 

Then for the first time he looked down into 
those grey eyes, whose depths had been the 
grave of a hundred hearts. 

" I cannot tell you how much." 

The fair actress was pleased with the evident 
admiration of the fresh-hearted youth. It 
was dearer to her than the hackneyed compli- 
ments of more llaai admirers, even as we 
love the fresh breeze of morning better than 
the heated breath of sultry noon. 

When Smith asked Richard to sing, it is 
needless to say that he sang his very, very 
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best ; and Clara Merton complimented him in 
a few kind words, and he was very proud and 
very happy. 

The morning was passing away, and as a 
gleam of sunhght came wandering into the 
room, until it lost itself in Julia's curls. Smith 
jumped up and said.- 

" Here we are neglecting our duties and 
opportunities as usual. We ought certainly 
to celebrate the advent of a fine day by some 
appropriate pilgrimage." 

" It appears to me," said Wynne, " that 
the English summer is merely an economical 
device to make us dispense with fires for a 
certain portion of the winter." 

" Where shall we go ? " said the Duke, who 
was of a practical turn. 

" Your team has not had much work this 
week; suppose you drive us to Richmond,^^ 
said Smith. 

'* I shall be delighted," replied the Duke. 
" I will go and see about the trap. If I send. 
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my fellow will be sure to drive it round by 
Camberwell, or some equally short cut, to 
astonish the natives, and we shall not get 
away to-day/' 



CHAPTER IV. 

GLANCES AT THE HISTORY OP ST. PATRICK 

SMITH, EX-M.P. 

While the guests at Brompton Grange are 
waiting for the Duke of Alderney's drag, we 
will take the opportunity of sketching the 
previous life of their host, and explaining 
more particularly the exact position which he 
occupied. 

St. Patrick Smith was the only son of a 
wealthy banker, who married, rather late in 
life, the daughter of an Irish marquis. His 
father died while he was still very young, and 
after this event he was thrown much into the 
society of his mother's relations. 

He was sent to Eton, and afterwards to 
Christ Church. At Oxford he was the richest 
and most popular man of his year, and this 
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popularity was not solely owing to his wealth. 
Gay, good-tempered, witty, always ready for 
anything and everything, he was the strongest 
opponent of the hla^e school of young men, 
who profess to have exhausted the life they 
have not yet commenced. 

Whatever he did, and wherever he went, 
he always made a point of enjoying himself, 
and his good spirits generally proved conta- 
gious. It was at Oxford that he first com- 
menced keeping open house. His rooms were 
popularly known as " the camp." He knew 
more men than anybody in the university. It 
was his habit to request his visitors to order 
what they liked, and to make themselves as 
happy as circumstances would permit ; both 
of which suggestions they were quite ready 
to adopt. 

Smith took a good second : his friends said 
that nothing but "the camp" could have 
prevented him from being in the first class ; 
but those acquainted with the statistics of 
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university examinations will be aware that 
there generally is a good reason which has 
caused the substitution of number three or 
number two for number one. 

Immediately he had taken his degree he 
was returned to parhament for a borough 
which was the private property of his grand- 
father. 

His maiden speech was considered to reflect 
more credit upon the Union than any efibrt of 
his contemporaries. His second oration was 
not so eloquent, but much more business-like. 
He soon began to show considerable aptitude 
for his parliamentary duties, and was spoken 
of as a " rising man.'' There was a change of 
ministry, and he accepted an appointment 
under the new government. At this time 
he went much into society. The third year 
after he left Christ Church he fell in love with 
the belle of the season, Lady Constance 
Fitzarthur, the daughter of the Duke of 
Aldemey, and a cousin of the young man 
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who is still supposed to be '* seeing about " 
his drag. 

Smith had every reason to believe that his 
affection was returned, and he was a man 
whom any woman might be forgiven for 
loving. At last he proposed in due form— 
and was refused ; not by the lady, but by 
her father, to whom he was referred. 

In that terrible interview — ^the remem- 
brance of which will never leave him — though 
proud as the haughty nobleman whom he 
addressed, yet in the light of the great love 
he bore he stooped to implore the consent of 
the father. 

" If your grace will but trust your daughter 
to me/' he said, " it shall be the ambition of 
my life to make a name which even she might 
be proud to share — a name which shall be 
written on the pages of my country's history, 
and remembered with your own." 

For a moment the duke seemed moved ; 
but the chains of a family compact proved 
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tougher than heart-strings. He shook his 
head, and said, — 

" If I had a son, Mr. Smith, or if Con- 
stance was not my only daughter, it might be 
possible ; but as it is, I must decline the 
honour." 

For three months after this interview. Smith 
devoted himself to the House. He made two 
or three speeches, which attracted considerable 
attention; and it was hinted that in the event 
of an expected vacancy occurring in the 
cabmet, he would be advanced to fill it. 

But then it was announced that Lady 
Constance Fitzarthur was about to be married 
to her cousin, the Earl of Basingstoke, the 
heir to the dukedom. Smith ascertained that 
this was true, and then he broke down 
utterly. 

With the career which was opening before 
him, it would have been infinitely better if he 
had endeavoured to forget his passion in 
constant occupation. But this was his first 
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trouble, and his mind was not prepared to 
meet it. Hitherto his life had passed so 
smoothly, that this sudden reverse quite over- 
powered him. 

He was unwell for a few days, and he 
caused it to be given out that he was so 
seriously ill, that it was absolutely necessary 
for him to go abroad. He resigned his 
under-secretaryship, accepted the stewardship 
of the Chiltem Hundreds, and sailed for 
America. 

For five years St. Patrick Smith wandered 
over the new world and the old; through 
California, Australia, China, India, and back 
again to Europe by the overland route. The 
last year he divided between Rome, Vienna, 
and Paris. 

It must not be imagined that his depression 
continued during all his travel. 

A month after he had left England, he had 
regained, outwardly, at least, his old spirits, 
and became once more the gayest of the gay. 
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Still the stream of life had been turned from 
its channel, and the waters could not flow in 
the old course. Therefore he continued a 
wanderer. When at last he returned to 
England, it was to carry out a scheme which 
he had been maturing in his mind for some 
time. 

This was to keep open house for the 
agreeable, and lead a life of luxurious in- 
dolence without the pale of what is called 
" society .'' In the popular phraseology 
adopted by Lord George Atherleigh, "St. 
Patrick would not have any fellow at his 
place who was not a brick, and no mistake." 

During his travels, Smith had been con- 
stantly in the habit of contributing articles 
to the reviews and magazines relating to the 
countries through which he passed. When, 
therefore, he returned to England, he was 
already known to many men in the literary 
world, whose acquaintance he found no 
difficulty in cultivating. Many of the men 
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he had known at Oxford had gone to the 
bar. One old friend was the most brilliant 
burlesque writer of the day. His great 
opponent at the "Union'' was a cabinet 
minister. By slow degrees he began to draw 
the threads of his old and new acquaintance 
together. He was fortunate enough to 
engage a cook who had been unable to satisfy 
the committee of the Repique Club, although 
he sent up the best dinners in London. Smith 
made the selection of his guests a study. 
Before the end of the first year after his 
return from the Continent, it was whispered 
that his dinners were the most successful of 
the season. The next year confirmed his 
reputation. 

The third year, in addition to his weekly 
dinners, which were still continued, he began 
to keep open house. Night or day, Brompton 
Grange was never closed to the initiated. 
Four sets of young ladies were engaged to 
sit behind the rosewood bar, relieving guard 
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every six hours. They were always treated 
with respect, both by St. Patrick and his 
guests. Artistes of celebrity like Clara Mer- 
ton were frequently amongst the number of 
his guests at '^ the httle dinners/' and on all 
other occasions. Peers, princes, and poets, 
authors, actors, and artists, sculptors and 
statesmen, guardsmen and guerilla chiefs, 
might all be found assembled in the cafe at 
the Grange. 

Our story opens in the fifth summer after 
St. Patrick's return to England, and about 
ten years ago. He had now found it neces- 
sary to limit the number of his new acquaint- 
ances, and the mighty ones of the land had 
occasionally desperate intrigues to obtain the 
entrSe to Brorapton Grange. 

The history of the Duke of Alderney's in- 
troduction to the Grange might be quoted as 
an example of the difficulties that often stood 
between a desire to know the Grange and its 
consummation. The Uttle Duke, who prided 
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himself upon knowing all kinds of life^ had 
failed to penetrate the Brompton mystery for 
many months, despite most persistent efforts 
to storm the citadel. It is said that at last he 
only succeeded at the cost of a seat in parlia- 
ment for an old college friend of Smith's, 
When this gentleman went in for Aldemey's 
pocket borough of Frumpington, the Duke 
went into Smith's with all the rights and pri- 
vileges of the Grange. So ran the story ; but 
we are not obliged to believe that the Duke 
would sacrifice the Frumpington interest for 
so questionable a reward. 

As our story progresses, it will be seen that 
the introduction to Brompton Grange of so 
comparatively insignificant a person as Mr. 
Bailey, exercised a most important influence 
upon the history of St. Patrick Smith and 
his guests. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE duke's DBAG. 



The Duke's team is tearing through the 
eminently respectable suburb of Kensington. 

Smith was quite right when he suggested 
that the horses had not had enough work 
during the preceding week. 

The Duke had become a member of the 
" Four-in-hand '* Club, because Smith had 
suggested it to him ; but he was by no means 
a good whip, and never felt comfortable with 
the ribands in his hands. 

Bailey, who was seated behind him, was 
leaning over and talking " wheelers and 
leaders'' in a style which would have ex- 
cited the warmest admiration of his friend 
Miffkins. 

He had suggested that the off-wheeler was 
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lying on the bar, when a furious lash from 
the double thong caused that animal to break 
into a canter, to vindicate its character, a 
course which was immediately taken up by 
the rest of the team. The next moment they 
barely escaped a coUision with an omnibus, 
and it became evident that the driver was 
rapidly losing all control over them. He 
managed, however, turning round to Bailey, 
to say in a quiet voice, and with a perfectly 
unconcerned manner, — 

" By-the-bye, are you anything of a wag- 
goner?" 

"I can drive," replied Bailey, with equal 
calmness. 

"Ton my soul, then, I wish you would 
take the ribands, for I am awfully seedy this 
morning, and these cattle are rather too much 
for me." 

The canter had become a gallop. 

In a second, Dick was on the box and the 
reins in his hand. 
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Lord George shrugged his shoulders^ and 
made a grimace at Wynne, expressive of 
extreme horror. 

"No," replied Wynstone, after watching 
the proceedings of the new driver for a 
moment, '' it is a deuced good exchange ; we 
are all right now. What did you say your 
friend's name was — Bayley? One of the 
Lancashire Bayleys ? — son of Sir Reginald's ? 
By Jove ! he has a nice light hand ; reminds 
me of Riverford." 

The cattle had already discovered that a 
more moderate mode of proceeding would 
probably be conducive to their comfort. 

Dick had been accustomed to spend his 
holidays in Yorkshire with an uncle who was 
a coach proprietor. During these visits he 
was never happy except he was on the road. 
Hence the skill which received the approba- 
tion of so accomplished a critic as the Honour- 
able Wynstone Wynne. 

He was to have yet another triumph before 
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the drive was over. As they were entering 
Richmond, they met an omnibus returning to 
town. By the side of the driver sat Miffkins 
and Jones. Bailey saluted with his whip as 
he passed. Those gentlemen soon perceived 
that the omnibus driver regarded them with 
increased respect. He said, — 

" Your friend drives a precious sight better 
than the Duke." 

" The Duke ? " inquired Miffkins. 

" The Duke of Alderney. That's his drag. 
That was him you see on the box, by your 
friend as was driving." 

' "Oh, ahr' said Miffkins; "I did not 
recognise his grace in the rapidity of passing." 

A neglect which, as he had never seen the 
Duke before, was quite excusable. 

The information thus communicated was 
not without profit to the driver ; for Miffkins, 
in order to sustain his position of an acquaint- 
ance of the Duke's with proper dignity, felt 
bound to stand " goes of cold brandy " round. 
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at every available stopping place; and the 
Sunday traveller from Richmond to London 
will remember to his cost that the opportuni- 
ties for refreshment are not "like angels' 
visits, few and far between." 

The dinner passed off brilliantly. Lord 
George was lively. Wynstone Wynne was 
sarcastic, but not too severe. The Duke 
was quieter than usual, and therefore more 
agreeable. 

" He knows that he never had anything to 
say, and is beginning to be conscious that it 
is better for him not to take too long to say 
it," observed Wynne to Bailey, in reply to an 
observation on his grace's taciturnity. 

Clara Merton was alternately witty and 
sentimental, and it would be difficult to say 
in which rdle she appeared to the greatest 
advantage. 

But Smith was the life of the party. His 
friends had observed that his spirits had been 
uneven for some time, but on this night he 
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was the gayest of the gay. As story and 
quip, jest and epigram, rolled from his lips in 
rapid succession, Bailey began to comprehend 
the nature of the position which he occupied^ 
and which Miss Merton had taken some 
trouble to explain to him before dinner, but 
without much success. 

A little time after the ladies had retired, a 
gentle tap was heard at the French window of 
the dining-room. Lord George jumped up at 
once. By a singular coincidence, when he had 
drawn up the blind, he found it was Miss 
Jem outside. 

" The moonlight on the waters is so pretty," 
said that young lady, " you ought all to come 
out and look at it.'^ 

"Moon rhymes with spoon," observed 
Wynstone ; " so you go and admire it for 
everybody, George." 

And Lord George, not having an appro- 
priate answer ready at the moment, did go. 

" I like to see those effects best at the 
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opera/' observed the Duke ; " they did it very 
weU in that new thing/' 

Then Mr. Bailey, thinking he could see the 
flatter of a darker dress than Miss Jemima's 
in the distance, also ''looked out into the 
night." Smith followed him, but did not go 
b^ond the verandah. 

Wynne remained to amuse the Duke and 
abuse everybody else. For although he was 
so severe upon that nobleman behind his 
back, he was not the man to neglect a good 
opportunity of toadying him. 

And now Bailey looks down into the grey 
eyes of the actress once more. His own orbs 
were brighter than usual, partly from the 
romance of the situation, partly from cham- 
pagne. He had imbibed the exact quantity 
of exhilarating fluid which makes a man talk 
better, which makes the words flow more 
easily, and had kept on the right side of the 
boundary beyond which utterance becomes 
difficult. 
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The majority of young men of the present 
day who read much poetry, will be found to 
go through a similar course. As boys they 
begin with Scott, or with Scott and Macaulay. 
The rush of the Battle of the Lake, Begillus, 
or the Battle of Ivry, first awakens them to 
the power of song ; or they read the Lady of 
the Lake or Marmion for the story onljr, 
until spirited fragments haunt their memory, 
almost against their will. Then some time 
between sixteen and twenty-one they are 
buried in Byron. Gradually, however, they 
are influenced by the tone of the literature of 
the day, and become aware that it is not " the 
correct thing" to admire Byron; so they 
commit a few stock-criticisms to memory, and 
persuade themselves that they care for him 
no longer. The next course wiU comprise 
Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth. Some men find 
these authors rather hard work; but they 
accord them their admiration for the same 
reason that they withhold it from Byron. 
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Whether they could quote six lines from any 
one of the three, is another question. 

On the other hand, that each of these poets 
has true disciples there can be no doubt. 
But there is no clutch upon the mind so 
strong as Byron's, until it is relaxed ; unless 
one excepts Tennyson's on older men, and 
deeper students. 

*' Byron, the sorcerer ! He can do with 
me according to his will," said Doctor Parr ; 
and Bailey was still the great magician's 
slave. 

So, as he looked into the grey eyes, he 
said, — 

"She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies ; 

And all that's best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes ; 

Thus mellow'd to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies." 

He spoke the lines, not as most men quote 
poetry, as though fearing to be detected in 
an act of which they are ashamed ; but with 
deep voice and earnest utterance, he gave 
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them almost as well as they could be 
spoken. 

" Bravo ! '' said Clara ; " you should come 
upon the stage." 

" To act with you would indeed be a 
temptation. But I was not acting then. I 
could not have repeated the lines, but that I 
felt they suited you so well." 

They stood upon a soft green lawn sloping 
down to the broad river. It was nearly high 
water, and they heard the wavelets ripple on 
a narrow strip of pebbly-beach below. Each 
wave broke almost without a sound; but 
there was a gentle refrain as it flowed back 
over the pebbles. Bailey called Clara's 
attention to the melody, saying that it 
reminded him of her song of the morning. 

" The fall is prettier than the swell — the 
retreat than the advance," she replied ; " but 
it is not so in life." 

'* In the battle of life there should be no 
retreat," said Bailey. 
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" Man's life is divided into many cam- 
paigns/' she said. "For woman there is 
only one." 

" But I have known that last from the 
cradle to the grave/' said a third voice. It 
was that of Mr. St. Patrick Smith. " I beg 
your pardon for interrupting your tete-a- 
Ute^^ he continued, " but we are just going 
to start ; the drag is at the door. I believe 
the Duke is going to trespass on your ser- 
vices as a charioteer once more. I hope so, 
I am sure — ^then we shall not get our necks 
broken." 

And so Mr. Bailey drove the party safely 
home. 

" How well you drive/' said his Grace, as 
they were drawing towards their journey's end. 

"I have had a good deal of practice," 
said Bailey. 

" I wish you would coach me a little," said 
the Duke. " If you would not mind : I 
know I ivant it awfully." 
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" I shall be most happy/' 

"Well, 1 am going to do the park to- 
morrow. Will you come with me? Yes? 
Where shall I pick you up ? " 

" I am at Robinsons' Bank in the Strand 
until four o'clock." 

"Four; that will do nicely. I will be 
with you, if I am not spilt before I get 
there." 

" Bailey," said Smith, as they were parting, 
" do not forget to send me a card for Thurs- 
day. I will manage to come." 



CHAPTER VL 



MISS ADA STANLEY. 



As Smith was lounging over his breakfast 
on Thursday morning, he took down a card 
from his mantelpiece, which informed him 
that Mrs. Bailey would be at home at eight 
o'clock that evening, the 23rd of June. 

As he glanced at the date he ejaculated : 
" By Jove; how odd ! Ten years ago this 
night I proposed to Constance Fitzarthur/' 
Then, as he leant back in his easy chair, 
strange visions floated before his eyes; for 
he thought of what his life might have been 
if it had been spent with her. 

He saw himself in the House again, 
addressing crowded benches on a great ques- 
tion ; and once more he seemed to hear the 
echoes of long-forgotten cheers. Returning 
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to his home, a little worn, perhaps, with 
party strife-he saw a bright face spring to 
meet him ; white arms twine round him, and 
a sweet voice whisper, " Did you speak ? I 
know they cheered you. Did you divide ? " 
— The voice of one whose highest privilege 
it seemed to be allowed to share with him 
the troubles of the day. Then came the 
dream of leisure hours. They stood together 
on the narrow border of a rocky bay — ^the 
great sea rippling at their feet, and children 
sporting round them. 

The tears had gathered in St. Patrick's 
eyes ere the last vision vanished. 

Turning from the " might have been '* to 
the reality, he thought of his days of strange 
travel and wild adventure ; of his scheme 
since his return to England, and its success. 
And lastly, how little he valued that success 
now that it was obtained. 

He began to be bored by the brilliant 
circle which he had taken so much trouble 
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to gather round him at the Grange. He 
longed for a change. It had become a 
favourite amusement with him to disguise 
himself as completely as possible, and to 
wander about London in search of adven- 
tures. He was on one of these expeditions 
when he met Bailey. It will, perhaps, be 
remembered that the mere description of his 
appearance excited the aristocratic prejudices 
of Mr. Miffkins. 

Smith had taken rather a fancy to Bailey, 
though his original reason for making the 
acquaintance was simply that he thought it 
would give him an opportunity for observing 
some phases of society with which he was 
unacquainted. Since his return to England 
he had made a point of never going to 
parties, and he would not have gone to one 
in his own set now on any account ; but he 
thought that Mrs. Bailey's entertainment 
would be a new sensation. 

Smith was not a man to allow mournful 



/ 
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reflections to oppress him long; so when 
his eyes rested upon the card again he said, 
with a half laugh, — 

" My re-entrance into the atmosphere of a 
respectable ball-room to-night will seem like 
an omen. I shall begin to be nervous. I 
wonder what time I ought to go. I wonder 
what time people do go to balls in Uttoxeter 
Square; I wish I had asked Bailey. The 
card says eight o'clock. I suppose eleven 
will be time enough. I don't know, though. 
If I go late all the pretty girls will be 
engaged, the flirtations for the evening will 
have commenced, and I shall be sold. No ; 
as I am going, I will proceed the entire 
animal, as George would say — no ofience to 
Uttoxeter Square. I will be there at eight, 
as the clock strikes." 

And being an old traveller, he took down 
a new map and proceeded to search for 
Uttoxeter Square. 

After a severe course of geographical study. 
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he came to the conclusion that the safest plan 
would be to drive his own cab to the Angel, 
and to take a Hansom from that celebrated 
hostelrie. 

Accordingly, at ten minutes past eight that 
evening, Mr. St. Patrick Smith achieved a 
most footman-like rap at the door of No. 13, 

He was admitted by an individual whose 
white tie and suit of rusty black belonged 
unmistakably to the genus " Wait-arr." 

Smith was shown upstairs into a good-sized 
drawing-room, which opened into another of 
smaller dimensions. They had both evidently 
been cleared for dancing. 

" This is jolly, certainly," said Smith, when 
he discovered that they were unoccupied; 
" nobody come — not even the family. I have 
distinguished myself nicely, I dare say the 
girls are abusing me, because now they will 
have to hiury their back hair on my account 
— speculating what fool can have come at 
this unseasonable hour; all calling for the 
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lady's maid at once to hook and eye them. 
She will have a nice time of it for the next 
ten minutes. I will be hanged if I ever go 
anywhere again before twelve o'clock." 

Smith had not observed that there was a 
small conservatory beyond the second draw- 
ing-room. 

As he lounged up the room, talking to 
himself in a perfectly audible voice, the 
prettiest little blonde head imaginable was 
suddenly popped round the comer of the 
conservatory. 

As a pair of laughing blue eyes met his, 
with a presence of mind worthy of Charles 
Mathews, Smith said, — 

" I retract my last observation/* Then, 
bowing, he said, "As your servant did not 
announce me, allow me to introduce myself. 
My name is St. Patrick Smith. I presume 
I have tbe honour of addressing Miss 
Bailey?" 

" No," said the young lady ; " my name is 
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Stanley, Moreover, I regret to inform you 
that there are no Misses Bailey ; so that the 
amusing theory I heard you constructing 
falls to the ground. You will be glad, how- 
ever, to hear, that there is no one who Cotild 
be discomposed by your knock except Mrs. 
Bailey, and, most fortunately, she wears 
caps." 

"If she knows how admirably she is repre- 
sented, I am sure she will not hurry herself,'' 
said Smith. 

" Will you take some tea ? " 

For Miss Stanley was presiding over a tea 
table which had been ingeniously wedged into 
the conservatory, so as to be invisible from 
the further end of the room. 

Smith accepted the offer, and sat down 
Ute-d'Ute with his new acquaintance, trying 
to remember at the same moment on what 
occasion he had tasted tea last. His next 
reflection was whether the young lady oppo- 
site to him was an average specimen of the 

JF 2 
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productions of Uttoj^eter Square imd ite 
environs. 

It has been mentioned that Miss Ada 
Stanley was a blonde. She had those deep 
blue eyes which always mean mischief^ and 
are equally destructive, whether their owner 
is in fiin or in earnest. Her complexion had 
exactly the tint which you find in those 
pretty little pink shells you pick up on the 
beach at Brighton. 

Her hair was as fair as hair can be which 
still retains some of the golden elements. It 
burst away from the central parting in a 
thousand Uttle ripphng wavelets, swept be- 
hind the small ears, and then flowed in one 
broad stream over the whitest shoulders in 
the world. At least that is what Smith said 
the next morning in a letter to an old friend 
in South America. 

The Ute-d^-Ute soon became very agreeable 
to both parties. Smith felt that some amende 
was due for bis not very polite soliloquy, so 
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he exerted himself to the utmost. He soon 
came to the conclusion that Miss Ada was a 
very agreeable girl. She was a good talker, 
and a better listener. She took a great interest 
in the world of literature and art, and she soon 
found that there were an immense number of 
things she wanted to know, and that Mr. 
Smith was the only person she had ever met 
who was able to give her the information she 
required. Accordingly she asked question 
after question, with that graceful empresse" 
ment which is so fascinating in a pretty 
woman. Then she listened to all his expla- 
nations with evident delight. He told her 
who were the authors of the two most popular 
novels of the season — names not yet known 
to the iminitiated. Moreover, he described 
them, adding a little anecdote of each. 

To have been in the company of these 
gifted ones, appeared to Ada the height of 
human felicity. 

" How clever she must be ! '* said Ada, 
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alludiDg to a lady of whom Smith had just 
spoken. " Is she not very much admired ?"' 

Smith thought that he could readily point out 
a young lady whom he admired much more. 

His look must have expressed as much, for 
her eyes fell before his, and the shell tint of 
her complexion was reddened by a deeper glow. 

" Miss does not talk so much as you 

imagine/' said he, after a moment's pause; 
" though when she does speak it is to the 
purpose. I think she likes to sit by the 
river's side and to watch the eddies as the 
stream flows past ; — she seldom cares to 
plunge beneath the wave." 

" Do you think that people can write who 
have not really lived and " 

" Loved," suggested Smith, supplying the 
word the young lady had not courage to add. 
*' Oh, no ; I agree with you that personal 
experience is necessary; but I imagine that 
it usually precedes, and is seldom au courant 
with a great literary effort.'^ 
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"' I am sure I should be miserable in the 
society of a celebrated author, if I thought I 
was being watched/' said Ada. 

This time Smith could not help replying, — 

" You would have nothing to fear if your 
picture was drawn in faithful colours. But," 
he continued, " great artists seldom reproduce 
the portraits of individuals. Their characters 
are types. Look at Pendennis and Colonel 
Newcorae, David Copperfield and Mr. Stig- 
gins, Pelham and Guy Darrell, or Elsley 
Vavasour and Tom Thurnall." 

The clock struck nine. The conversation 
had only been once interrupted. Mrs. Bailey 
came in for about two minutes, and Smith 
was presented to her. Then being a lady of 
an observant disposition, she at once perceived 
that the young people were likely to get on 
remarkably well without her assistance ; and 
bethinking herself at the same time that 
some finishing touches might be imparted 
with advantage to the arrangement of the 
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supper table, she judiciously withdrew. She 
apologised as she left the room, promising 
to be back in a few minutes. Though her 
absence extended to three quarters of an 
hour, it may be fairly surmised that she Was 
forgiven. 

Ere the sound of the last stroke of nine 
had died away, Mr. Miff kins was announced. 
He was struggling violently into a glove as 
he came up the room: We fear that it was 
not without feelings of satisfaction that Smith 
observed the glove split right across the back 
as he drew near the table. 

" I was afraid I was early," said Miffkins, 
with a slight drawl. 

" You are — very," observed Smith, with so 
decided an emphasis that Ada went off into a 
little fit of laughter behind her handkerchief, 
which was too small to conceal her delin- 
quency. 

Miffkins naturally felt uncomfortable ; but 
it suddenly occurred to him that he had better 
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get some fresh gloves at once. So he made 
an elaborate bow to Ada, and bolted. 

" Oh 1 '* said Ada, in a piteous tone ; '' I 
am afraid he is offended and has gone away/' 

*'If you will forgive me," said Smith, 
"and I may be permitted to express my 
opinion freely and without any reserve, I 
should only wish to remark — ^Bravo ! " 

Ada laughed again, and said that she 
thought he was very unkind. 

There was another knock at the door, and 
Smith said, — 

" I must not neglect the opportunity my 
good fortune has given me any longer. Will 
you honour me for the first two dances, and 
the last two before supper ? " 

In answer to both these requests the young 
lady bowed assent. 

" Unfortunately," he continued, " neither of 
them is a waltz. If you should have one to 
spare in the course of the evening, might I 
venture to hope ? " 
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To this the young lady did not assent, even 
by a bow. She only looked down at her fan. 

But she did waltz with him, nevertheless ; 
and, moreover, they took an additional polka 
besides the four dances in the agreement. 

Smith danced every dance, and his partners 
thought him very agreeable ; but he confessed 
to himself that, with one exception, he did 
not care about them much. He discovered 
in the course of his conversation with Miss 
Stanley that she was a near neighbour and 
old friend of the Baileys, and had therefore 
been requested to assume the position of a 
daughter of the house for the evening. 

As Smith looked at young Bailey, who was 
watching their performance during the extra 
waltz, and who looked rather distrait and bv 
no means as lively as usual, it occurred to him 
that possibly that young gentleman might 
wish Miss Ada to accept a permanent engage- 
ment in the capacity before mentioned. 

He was mistaken. Whatever Richard 
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migbt have wished a few days before, his 
thoughts that night were with Clara Merton ; 
for though his eyes rested on Ada Stanley, it 
was a darker dress and a taller form than hers 
that seemed to rush past him. The musicians 
were playing a pretty waltz, but another 
melody filled his ears, accompanied by the 
ripple of waters. 

"Almost everybody I know, except the 
doctor and the clergyman, goes into the City 
every day," said Ada, with reference to a 
theory of life which Smith had been pro- 
pounding. "If papa did not go to Old 
Change,'* she continued, " I do not know 
what would become of him.'' 

" Do you know whether your father is a 
director of the Ulysses Insurance Company ?'* 
inquired Smith. 

" Yes, he is," replied Ada. " I remember 
seeing a glazed prospectus, framed like a 
picture, hanging up in the office, when I have 



called to bring him home. 
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Smith thought he could endure the City for 
a few hours if he was recalled from it by such 
an envoy. 

*' I think, then," he observed, " I have had 
the pleasure of meeting him, and shall claim 
an extra dance after supper on the score of 
old acquaintance." 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE GAME OF SPECULATION. 

About two years after his return to Eng- 
landy Smith, who was always searching after 
9ome new thing, had taken to speculation. 
With him it was only *' the game of specula- 
tion." He played to win, because he did not 
like to be beaten; otherwise he cared very 
little whether he won or lost. With such a 
temperament, and with naturally good judg- 
ment, he was generally successful. He was 
especially clever in selecting for investment 
those undertakings which were most likely to 
find favour with the pubUc, and directly the 
price of the shares confirmed his opinion, he 
sold out. 

He soon got tired of speculation, however, 
as he did of everything else, and he now 
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retained only a coipparatively small number 
of shares, of which he had not been able to 
dispose. Amongst these were some in the 
Ulysses Insurance, of which company he had 
been nominated a director when it was first 
started. 

St. Patrick Smith was one of those men 
who always like to have a private secretary. 
He had contracted the habit during the short 
time he was in office, and had retained it ev^ 
since. 

During his days of speculation he found 
quite enough for that gentleman to do, and 
now he employed him to write some of his 
private letters, and occasionally to take down 
in short-hand, from his dictation, an article 
which he would have been too lazy to write 
himself. 

The morning after Mrs. Bailey^s party he 
asked Mr. Thomson, who acted in this capa- 
city for him, — 

'* Have we heard anything about the Ulysses 
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lately? Do you know at all how it is going 
on?'' 

" The last dividend you received was a year 
and a half ago, and that was only two and a 
half per cent. I think if you can get rid of 
the shares for anything or nothing, and with- 
draw your name from the directory, it would 
be as well." Whereupon he took a bundle 
of reports and other papers connected with 
the subject from a small pigeon-hole in his 
desk^ and gave them to Smith. 

As St. Patrick glanced over them, he said, 
" I see there is to be a meeting on Tuesday 
next, at which my attendance is ' particularly 
requested.' I think I shall go." And then 
he proceeded to get up the reports with a 
care and an apparent interest in the subject 
which Mr. Thomson had not seen him mani- 
fest in anything for a very long time. 

On the day of the meeting Smith arrived at 
the Ulysses oflSce about half an hour before 
the appointed time. As he lounged into the 
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board-room, he found it already occupied by 
two gentlemen. One of them, a stout, elderly 
man, was talking in a loud tone to his com- 
panion. He nodded to St. Patrick, saying, 
'* Mr. Smith, I think," and immediately 
continued, — 

"It is a great deal too bad, and I don't 
care who hears me say so. The undertaking 
was a very nice little thing, and it ought to 
have done well, sir. It was very fairly started. 
Why, I could have sold double the number 
of shares myseK, but I looked upon it as an 
investment, sir — an investment — and it ought 
to be paying fifteen per cent, at this moment ; 
and it would, too, if there had been anything 
like fair play. But the chairman, sir, and his 
brother-in-law the secretary, and his nephew 
the actuary, and his son-in-law the solicitor, 
and his wife's cousin the chief clerk, — damme, 
sir, they have swallowed the thing whole ! 
Bolted it like a sprat, head and tail and back- 
bone into the bargain. If there had been an 
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old aunt to provide for, I believe they would 
have shoved her in as housekeeper, with a 
salary of a thousand a-year, and another five 
hundred for coals and candles/' 

" Then you consider, Mr. '' 

" Stanley is my name, sir ; and I stand by 
what I say.** 

"You would consider, Mr. Stanley," con- 
tinued Smith, " that our expenditure has been 
excessive ? " 

" Excessive ! Why, God bless me, sir, 
look here ; '' and Mr. Stanley handed over 
a Uthographed report of the last year's ex- 
penditure of the company. "Look at this 
one item, sir. Secretary's expenses in esta- 
blishing country agencies, two thousand and 
thirteen pounds four shillings and three pence 
three farthings." 

"I like the three farthings," said Smith; 
"there is nothing hke a lie with a circum- 
stance. And you do not think that there is 
any probability that the policies we may 
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receive through these new agents will be at 
all in proportion to the expense incurred ? " 

" Not the remotest, sir. Besides, they 
won't give us the chance. They have got 
a proposal now to sell the whole thing to 
the Alpine Office for just half our paid-up 
capital. And the best of the joke is, that the 
greater portion of what we do get is to go as 
remuneration to the officers of the company. 
If that is not gobbling us up, why '' 

But although Mr. Stanley is an eminently 
respectable elderly gentleman, we must beg to 
be excused from mentioning the alternative. 

" But this cannot be done without a 
general meeting of the shareholders?" said 
Smith. " Surely, they will never allow them- 
selves to be plundered in this wholesale 
way ? " 

"Excuse me, my dear sir,*' replied Mr. 
Stanley; "but you don't know what share- 
holders are. When they begin a thing they 
are as sanguine as possible, and think they 
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are all going to make their fortunes; but if 
tilings don't go quite smooth, they are like a 
flock of frightened sheep, and the directors 
drive them all together whichever way they 
like. A hint of possible bankruptcy hood- 
winks them at once ; and if they think they 
will get a few pounds back, they grumble a 
little, and are satisfied." 

"But surely these directors must have 
some interest in .the company ? " said 
Smith. 

" They hold a certain number of shares, 
but then they are mixed up in bill transactions 
with the chairman ; and I have no doubt that 
some of their shares were paid for with bills 
they will never meet/' 

" Any how, we can fight the question," said 
Smith. 

" I have been fighting them for some time," 
said Mr. Stanley ; " but I get so angry now, 
I can never say what I want." 

" Perhaps I may be able to assist you ; but 

a 2 
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to be of any use, we ought to have a reporter 
here." 

" By Jove, I never thought of that ; I am 
afraid it is too late now for this meeting/' 

"I can make the attempt," said Smith. 
" We have still a quarter of an hour. Whe- 
ther I succeed or not, I will be back at three 
o'clock to assist you to the best of my 
ability." 

Before Mr. Stanley could reply, Smith 
was downstairs. Two seconds later he was 
plunging through the first line of vehicles, 
and in another was ensconced safely in a 
Hansom. 

In five minutes he was closeted with Mr. 
Rycroft at the Bay oflSice. When he entered, 
that gentleman was writing ahnost as rapidly 
as people write love letters on the stage. 

He held up his left hand for Smith not to 
interrupt him, indicating the sherry before he 
resumed his former position. 

St. Patrick never neglected an opportunity. 
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Just as he had finished a tumbler of Amon- 
tillado, Ry croft stopped writing, and said, — 

" Spoken the barque Smith, two miles east 
of Charing-Cross, under heavy sail, and ap- 
parently much out of her latitude. Excuse 
me for being nautical, but I have just finished 
a leader on the impropriety of unnecessary 
shipwrecks. How are you, old boy ? " And 
they shook hands. 

" I want you to help me. I am a director 
of the Ulysses Insurance. We have got a 
meeting to-day, and I sincerely trust there will 
be a row. I want a reporter." 

" When is your meeting ? " 

" In six minutes and a half from this time. 
That leaves a minute and a half for you to 
find the reporter, and five minutes for the 
journey.'* 

Ry croft left the room. He came back 
immediately, and said, — 

" I am afraid there is no one we can let you 
have at such short notice." 
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" Where shall I have a chance of finding 
anybody ? '' inquired Smith. 

" I scarcely know. But stay. You seem 
anxious about it. It is rather out of my way 
now ; but I don't think I have forgotten my 
old craft. If you like to accept my assistance, 
I will come with you myself, and do my 
best/' 

" Hurrah ! " said Smith ; " no other ar- 
rangement could be better.'* 

When they were both settled in the cab. 
Smith continued, — "I want your help w^ith 
regard to the pubUcation as well. I suppose 
there would be no chance of your finding 
space for a report of our meeting in the 
Ba^ ? '* 

"I do not know that," replied Ry croft; 
" there is a great deal of interest felt in the 
proceedings of companies just now, and if 
there should be anything of public importance 
in the management of your establishment, we 
will find you a place. If not, there will be 
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no difficulty about the report appearing else- 
where." 

As the clock struck three, St. Patrick had 
the pleasure of introducing to Mr. Stanley, 
Mr. Rycroft, of the Bay. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

AN ATTACK, AND A TRIUMPH. 

Mr. Flick, the chairman of the Ulysses 
Insurance Company, had once been a Member 
of Parliament. Although this is a position 
of which any man may justly be proud, as a 
general rule it is one more productive of 
expense than profit. 

But the amount of capital which Mr. Flick 
continued to extract from those letters M.P. 
during the three years he had a right to affix 
them to his signature, and from the words 
"late M.P. for Sharely," printed in italics 
beneath WiUiam Flick, Esquire, in Roman 
capitals, after that borough had ceased to 
return him to ParUament, would balance the 
election expenses of a great many better 
men. 
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He had a suave manner, and when he 
spoke he gave additional effect to his words 
by little gestures of tender and affectionate 
appeal, somewhat resembling those of a 
dancing-master when initiating his lady pupils 
into the mysteries of the Lancers. 

At five minutes past three the chair was 
taken by Mr. Flick, his son-in-law, the soli- 
citor to the company, seating himself at his 
right hand, and three of the directors who 
supported him, and who were the actual 
managers of the company, taking their places 
near him. At the bottom of the table sat 
Mr. Stanley, Smith, Rycroft, and Mr. Jones, 
a director of a mild idiosyncrasy, whom Mr. 
Stanley had been endeavouring to arouse to a 
sense of his situation when Smith first arrived. 

Mr. Flick rose and smiled affectionately on 
Mr. Stanley, an attention which that gentle- 
man acknowledged by a growl ; next he gave 
a patronizing nod to Mr. Jones, which caused 
him to shufile uncomfortably in his chair as if 
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he had had cold water poured down his 
back; then he bowed more elaborately to 
Smith and said, " Glad to see you here again, 
Mr. Smith, we quite thought you had retired 
from the directory. I do not think I have 
the pleasure of knowing your friend." 

" Mr. Rycroft, of the Bayl^ said Smith ; 
" with your permission, Mr. Chairman, he will 
take some notes of our proceedings to-day." 

"Very happy to see Mr. Rycroft, I am 
sure, or any gentleman connected with the 
Baijy' replied Mr. Flick ; " but at the same 
time, I fear he will not find anything to 
interest him in an undertaking so humble as 



ours." 



It was evident, from the whispering consul- 
tation at the upper end of the table which 
followed this remark of the chairman, that the 
unexpected introduction of the " Press " had 
carried dismay into the enemy^s camp. 

Mr. Stanley rubbed his hands with too 
manifest dehght. 
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At last the course of action was decided on, 
and the chairman rose again and said, — 

"I am sorry to oppose the first proposi- 
tion of a gentleman who so rarely honours 
us with a visit, but I am compelled to 
remind you, gentlemen, that the business 
transacted at our meetings is of a private 
nature; there is no precedent for its being 
made public, and I do not see any reason 
for departing from our usual custom on the 
present occasion." 

" You must forget, I think, Mr. Chairman, 
that a proposal is to be brought forward 
to-day for winding up our affairs by trans- 
ferring our property to another company, 
from whom we are to receive in return a 
sum amounting to less than half our paid- 
up capital. I need scarcely suggest to you 
that, considering the quarter from which this 
proposal comes, and that it has already met 
with your approval, it will be our duty 
to investigate in a searching manner the 
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circumstances which have rendered such a 
course advisable, within four years from the 
time the company was started. With all 
due deference, I must state it as my decided 
opinion that, in an investigation of this kind, 
publicity is of the greatest assistance. I 
hope, Mr. Chairman, you will not think it 
necessary to take the votes of the meeting 
on such a question." 

All this Mr. Rycroft carefully took down. 

Then followed another consultation in 
whispers. 

At last Mr. Flick rose again, and said, — 

" Well, Mr. Smith, if you press the point, 
Mr. Rycroft can stay. I am sure that I 
have done nothing as chairman of this com- 
pany of which I have any reason to be 
ashamed. It has cost me much more both 
in time and anxiety than I shall ever be 
repaid. We generally work pretty smoothly, 
but occasionally there are little differences of 
opinion." (Here he looked at Mr. Stanley, 
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who said, "That there certainly are," very 
audibly.) " For these," continued Mr, Flick, 
"I have no doubt a gentleman of Mr. 
Rycroft^s experience will make allowance, so 
that nothing may appear to prejudice the 
interests of the shareholders." 

Mr. Rycroft bowed. 

Then they proceeded with the business of 
the day. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and settled, and Mr. Flick made a speech of 
some length on the general position of the 
company's affairs, and the proposed transfer 
to the Alpine Office. He commented on the 
admirable manner in which all the oflScials 
of the company had performed their duty, 
interspersing his remarks with pleasing anec- 
dotes of individual zeal. He spoke in the 
highest terms of the exertions of the secretary 
in establishing the country agencies, and of 
the zeal of the clerks in remaining until a 
late hour of the night when the. pressure of 
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business rendered it necessary. At the same 
time he regretted that, although their efforts 
had met with considerable success, yet that 
their expenses had somewhat exceeded their 
original estimates, while, on the other hand, 
the amount of business done, though consider- 
able, did not quite come up to their expecta- 
tions. Perhaps they had not all been as 
earnest in the cause as they might have been. 
Here he looked at Smith. Taking everything 
into consideration, he was of opinion that it 
would be advisable to accept the offer made 
them by the ^' Alpine." This arrangement 
would bring them a sum of money, which 
after their liabilities had been discharged, and 
a fair remuneration made to the oflBcers of the 
company for the loss of their situations, would 
still enable them to declare a dividend of three 
and sixpence in the pound for the benefit of 
the shareholders. 

Mr. Lawson, another director, then rose 
and followed the chairman's suit, concluding 
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with a neat compliment to that gentleman, 
stating how much the company was in- 
debted to him for his exertions in its 
behalf, and also that if all other members 
of the directory had done as much, their 
condition would have been better than it 
was at that moment. 

Then, after a moment's conversation with 
Mr. Stanley, rose Mr. St. Patrick Smith, and 
said, — 

" In the first place, gentlemen, allow me to 
express my concurrence with Mr. Lawson in 
the thanks which he has rendered to the chair- 
man for his exertions on our behalf. Indeed, 
I doubt, gentlemen, whether you all know 
precisely everything for which the shareholders 
have to thank him. So great and so disinter- 
ested an attention has he paid to our affairs, 
that without holding a single share in the 
company himself, he has attended at the office 
twice a week for the last four years, occasion- 
ally remaining for upwards of an hour at a 
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time, for the paltry remuneration of five 
hundred a year." 

Here Mr. Jones, the director of a mild 
idiosyncrasy, indulged in a little snorting 
laugh, but catching the eye of the chairman 
upon him, he retreated ignominiously behind 
his blotting paper. 

" And in addition to this, gentlemen," con- 
tinued Smith, " he has kindly induced several 
members of his own family to assist him in 
the management of our aflFairs, and I may 
say, in the disposal of our funds. His 
brother-in-law, our worthy secretary, under- 
takes the chief superintendence of our busi- 
ness for a thousand a year. His travelling 
and other expenses during the last twelve 
months amount to more than two thousand 
pounds, but I only mention this incidentally. 
He is admirably assisted by his cousin, the 
chief clerk, whose merits are not acknow- 
ledged by his salary of seven hundred. Our 
solicitor and our actuary, who, if I am not mis- 
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informed^ are also connections of the chairman, 
complete the happy family. That a good 
understanding is thus insured amongst our 
officers, I have no doubt. But, beautiful as 
family affection is in the abstract, it has 
become too expensive a luxury for the Ulysses 
Insurance Company to enjoy any longer. The 
talents of these gentlemen require a wider 
scope than our limited operations can afford. 
When I look at the copies of our secretary's 
testimonials, furnished by influential gentle- 
men who have been connected with him 
in other companies — companies, by-the-bye, 
which, by an unfortunate coincidence, all 
appear to have come to an untimely end ; 
when I look at them, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the amount of his travelling ex- 
penses, I cannot but feel that the Ulysses 
Insurance Company is not an appropriate 
sphere for his exertions. Gentlemen, I have 
to propose that, instead of selling our property 
to the * Alpine ' office at a - ruinous loss, we 
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should reduce our expenditure within a 
reasonable compass. 

"In order to eflFect this, I should recom- 
mend that the usual notice should be given to 
the secretary, the actuary, and the chief clerk, 
and that a new secretary and chief clerk 
should be engaged at half the salaries of the 
present. With an actuary I think we shall be 
able to dispense altogether. And I trust the 
chairman will forgive me if I suggest that 
the solicitor's bill of costs, 1304/. lis. Sd,, 
should be taxed. With regard to salaries, I 
do not wish to be illiberal, and whenever 
the position of the company permits it, I shall 
be glad to see them increased up to their 
present standard. But I must remind you, 
gentlemen, that up to the present time they 
have been paid principally out of our capital. 
I admit the graceful simplicity of this 
process, but on the other hand, it is ac- 
companied with this disadvantage, even to 
those who receive the money — that sooner 
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or later it necessarily must come to an 
end." 

Smith spoke very quietly, and with a 
semblance of innocence which heightened the 
eflFect of his satire. 

He paused as coolly as possible at the end 
of every sentence, to be sure that Rycroft had 
taken it all down. That gentleman was in 
fits of laughter, which he took no pains to 
conceal. Mr. Stanley was in a state of rabid 
delight. Mr. Jones had cast down his blot- 
ting-paper bulwark as being no longer of any 
avail. Even the directors of the chairman's 
party smiled at Smith's most telling points 
against the chairman. 

An awful vision floated before the mind's 
eye of Mr. Flick — Smith's speech transferrjed 
bodily to the city article of the Bay ; or 
perhaps reproduced in a leader. He con- 
sulted with the secretary for a minute or 
two, and sent out a message to the chief 
clerk. 

H 2 
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Then he rose, and said with some dignity, — 
" Gentlemen, whether I have been paid too 
much or too little, I have endeavoured to do 
my duty to the best of my ability. If I 
have recommended those connected with me 
to you, it was because I could answer for their 
zeal and intelligence. I think, therefore, that 
I have reason to complain of the attack which 
has been made upon me by a member of this 
board, who has never been near the place for 
years. 

** After that attack, however, and the 
manner in which it has been received, there is 
only one course open to me — to resign my 
position as chairman. I am also requested to 
state, on the part of the. secretary and chief 
clerk, that they do not wish to remain any 
longer where their services are not ap- 
preciated, and they will be glad if you 
can dispense with them at once.'* And 
he left the room. 

There was a little confusion at his departure. 
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But Smith, having commenced the business, 
was determined to go through with it. He 
rose at once, and said, — 

" I propose that Mr. Stanley take the 
chair." 

He nodded to Mr. Jones, who seconded 
the motion. Mr. Stanley was about to take 
the chair, when Mr. Lawson said, " I propose 
that the late chairman^s resignation be not 
accepted." This motion was seconded by Mr. 
Dobbs. 

On this point there was a tremendous dis- 
cussion. The parties were now exactly equal- 
Stanley, Smith, and Jones on one side. 
Lawson, Dobbs, and a Mr. McBill on the 
other. There appeared no prospect of their 
coming to any decision. Everybody objected 
to everything. 

At last Smith said to Mr. Stanley, — 
'* Cannot we buy their shares ? " 
'* Well, they hold a good many," replied 
that gentleman. '' I would not mind taking 
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some, and I dare say Jones would take 
some. Under a new management they might 
be worth something." 

" Well," said Smith, " you and Mr. Jones 
shall take as many as you like, and I will 
take the rest. You make the bargain; for 
you know best what they are worth. I give 
you carte blanched 

This arrangement, after a great deal of 
haggling, Mr. Stanley succeeded in carrying 
out. 

Consequently, about six o'clock, Mr. 
Stanley and Mr. Smith found themselves 
with the whole weight of the Ulysses In- 
surance Company on their own shoulders, 
for the assistance of Mr. Jones was of no 
great value. 

" Do you feel inclined to go into the books 
to-night, or shaU we have some dinner, and 
drink success to the new management ? " 
said Smith* "I am equal to. either 
fortune." 
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" So I should imagine," said Mr. Stanley, 
with a slight bow. " I think I must vote 
for the dinner, though, and postpone further 
business until to-morrow. By-the-way I 
am a family man. I have been expected 
at home long since. Will you come with 
me and dine ? — take us as we are, you 
know.'^ 

'' I shall be delighted," said Smith. 

" I dare say you live westward. I am 
afraid my place will be rather out of your 
way." 

" Not at all," said Smith. " Uttoxeter 
Square, Islington. Do you know the 
Baileys ? " 

" Quite well ; they are friends and neigh- 
bours of mine. Were you at their ball last 
night ? " 

" Yes ; and had the pleasure of dancing 
with a Miss Stanley there." 

" My daughter Ada," said Mr. Stanley. 

Mr. Smith did not consider it necessary to 
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mention that the irate director of the Ulysses 
was indebted to his daughter for the assist- 
ance he had that day received from his here- 
tofore indifferent colleague. 



CHAPTER IX. 

AT HYDE PARK CORNER. 

It is nearly four o'clock. Those gentlemen 
at Robinsons, whose duties permit them to 
leave at that hour, are preparing for depar- 
ture. Mr. Bailey draws carefully a white 
waistcoat from a black leather bag, and 
proceeds to don the same. Gently he 
coaxes the coral buttons through the stiff 
button-holes, so that the garment may 
not be creased. 

The unusual glory of his apparel attracts 
the attention of his fellow clerks, Mr. McCal- 
muck and Mr. Tayleour. 

These gentlemen are a little jealous of 
Bailey's ability, so they salve their wounded 
vanity by deciding that he is socially their 
inferior. 
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They exchange winks as they observe the 
waistcoat. 

" Going to do the Park to-day, Bailey ? " 
inquired Tayleour. " We don't often see you 
in the Row." 

" No," said Bailey. " I have no horse, and 
I don't care about leaning over the railings to 
be splashed by the hoofs of other people's 
cattle." 

^^Well, now," said McCalmuck, "I had 
made up my mind when I saw that waistcoat, 
even without alluding to the buttons, that 
your motto for this afternoon would be 
' Westward, Ho ! ' " 

" More likely ^ woa-ho ! ' for I have pro- 
mised to drive down Alderney's drag, and a 
precious job it will be. " 

" And who may Alderney be ? " inquired 
Tayleour. 

" Why, you ought to know, who have the 
peerage at your fingers' ends. 

" The Duke of Alderney ? 
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*'Gustavus Adolphus Augustus Lionel," 
read Bailey from the Imperial Calendar, 
"Duke of Alderney, Marquis of Serk, Vis- 
count Jethou, and a Baronet." 

Messrs. Tayleour and McCalmuck ex- 
changed glances of incredulity. 

But at this moment a groom, on whose 
buttons the sharp eye of Mr. Tayleour de- 
tected a ducal coronet, came round to Bailey's 
desk, and said, — 

" The Duke is waiting, sir, and the horses 
are very fresh." 

" Tell his grace I will be with him imme- 
diately," said Bailey. 

Then finishing his costume by pulling on a 
blue frock coat with a velvet collar, a white 
hat, and white buckskin gloves, he nodded to 
Messrs. Tayleour and McCalmuck, perhaps a 
little condescendingly, and departed. 

A week had elapsed since the Sunday at 
Richmond. The Duke had been rather seedy 
the next day, possibly from the effects of the 
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champagne, so the drive had been postponed 
until the Monday following. 

As they entered the Park they passed a 
brougham, from the window of which a little 
handkerchief was waved. Bailey was occu- 
pied with the horses, and did not see it. 

"Is that the way you trifle with your 
' house's fortunes ? ' " said the Duke. 

" I do not understand," replied Bailey. 

" Why, Clara Merton was waving her 
handkerchief to you, and you would not see 
her. Never mind; don't blush about it. 
We shall meet her again, I have no 
doubt.'' 

" It is this infernal mare,'' said Dick, lash- 
ing that animal in a most unfair manner. 

The Duke's prophecy was right. When 
they returned to Hyde Park Comer they were 
obliged to pull up by the cross current of 
carriages which was still setting in from Bel- 
gravia. Within a short distance they espied 
the brougham once more ; and Dick had the 
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honour of raising his hat to the fair actress. 
About two minutes afterwards a footman 
handed him a little twisted note, with a 
superscription in pencil. 

He read it, smiled, gave some verbal an- 
swer to the s^ervant, which the Duke could 
not hear, and then placed the note in the 
pocket of the immaculate waistcoat. 

" A billet doux in the Park,'' said the Duke, 
shrugging his shoulders with an affectation of 
horror. 

" It is only an invitation to supper to-night,'' 
replied Dick. 

" me-U&te ? " 

*'0h, no. To meet Smith and the 
Kelsons." 

It was a peculiarity of the Duke's, that 
while he never cared to go anywhere when he 
was asked, he was always most anxious to 
make one of any party to which he had not 
been invited. 

" Do you know," he said to Dick, " I have 
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been loDging to meet the Kelsons for an 
immense time. .1 am sm'e they must be great 
fmi. I wonder whether Miss Mertou would 
mind you taking me with you ? " 

" I have no doubt she would be very glad ; 
but I will ask her, if you like." 

" I wish you would ; there's a good 
fellow." 

And accordingly Dick transferred the reins 
to the owner, and walked across to Miss 
Merton's brougham. He could not help 
smiUng as he saw Tayleour and McCalmuck 
leaning over the identical railings he had 
anathematised in the morning. 

When Dick had preferred his request to 
Miss Clara, that young lady did not seem 
over-pleased. 

" Bother the Duke," she said ; " he is always 
pushing himself in where he is not wanted. 
We were just eight without him. You and I 
and the Kelsons and Fanny Milford, Smith, 
Westsea, and Lord George. However,'*' she 
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continued, " I do not wish to be rude. Pray, 
bring him. I shall always be happy to 
welcome any friend of yours/* And the last 
sentence was accompanied by an arrowy glance 
which pierced the snowy waistcoat, and left 
its barb in the organ which is occasionally 
found beneath that garment. 

The eyes of Messrs. Tayleour and McCal- 
muck were fixed on the brougham during this 
conversation. 

When Bailey withdrew his head from the 
window, their curiosity was gratified, for just 
as he was leaving Clara bent forward, and 
they heard her say, — 

*' Tell the Duke I shall not forgive him if 
he makes you late." 

As Bailey took off his hat, and exchanged a 
parting bow and smile with the actress, it 
suddenly occurred to his fellow clerks that 
their previous estimate of their friend had not 
been perfectly accurate. 

" I always liked Bailey," said McCalmuck. 
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" Deuced close, don^t you think ? '^ inquired 
Tayleour. 

One of Mr. Tayleour's weaknesses was a 
fondness for dilating on his aristocratic con- 
nections. 

The parties of his aunt, Lady Snuffkins, 
were his favourite theme. That lady was the 
Mridow of Sir Thomas Snuffkins, who had 
been knighted for presenting an address to 
his late Majesty, King William IV., from the 
loyal inhabitants of Puddleborough. 

Mr. Tayleour had occasionally held out 
hopes to Bailey that on some future occasion 
he might obtain for him an invitation to one 
of those fashionable reunions. He now 
remembered that when he had given a delicate 
hint of his magnanimous intention, Bailey 
"did not seem to care about it." At the 
time he had considered this to be merely 
obtuseness on the part of the young man, 
who was unable to appreciate the importance 
of the introduction. Now he began to fear 
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that his overture had been scoffed at, and that 
while listening to his accounts of family mag- 
nificence^ Bailey had been laughing in his 
sleeve. 




CHAPTER X. 



A CHARMING HOSTESS. 



"There is one thing I like about supper," 
said Lord Westsea. "It occurs at an hour 
when the duties of the day are really over. 
K you have done them, you can enjoy it with 
a good conscience; if you have not, it is 
evidently too late to begin, so, as Smith 
would say, you may as well make yourself 
as happy as existing circumstances will 
permit." 

" Ever since Westsea made that one speech 
on the Game Laws,'* said Smith, "he has 
been imagining that he is a man of business — 
the most frightful delusion the nineteenth 
century has witnessed." 

"Yes," said Lord George, "he is found 
rushing about the club library, opening 
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volumes of Hansard and continually carrying 
a great bundle of papers under his arm. I 
know it is always the same bundle, because 
the outside ones are so dirty/* 

" You should not chaflF him, Lord George ; 
he might make you his private secretary some 
day," said Kelson. 

" Never mind me, Georgy," replied West- 
sea ; " you stick to Alderney, he is the rising 
man." 

"Mind, Alderney," said Smith, "if they 
offer to make you Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, it will be a personal insult/* 
Why ? " inquired the Duke. 
Because they say in the city they don't 
want clever men for Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer." 

" R. said the other day Parings is the man 
for Chancellor ; he is not a clever man.'' 

" Don*t let Smith make you uncomfortable, 
Alderney," said Westsea ; " I don^t think 
they mil offer it to you." 

I 2 
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"A glass of wine with you, Bailey/' said 
Smith. " Westsea, will you join us ? " 

And when the bows had been duly ex- 
changed, Lord Westsea said, " Allow me to 
compliment you on your skill as a charioteer, 
Mr. Bailey, I can assure you that your 
driving was the admiration of the ring." 

" Let us hope you will never share the fate 
of Phaeton," said Lord George. 

''Mr. Bailey was driving a drag when I 
saw him, not a phaeton," said Fanny Milford, 
in the most perfect innocence. 

" The great princess of burlesque ought to 
be better up in her mythology^" said Clara 
Merton to Bailey, when the laugh had 
subsided. 

When they were sitting down to supper, 
Clara had said : " You are the only stranger, 
Mr. Bailey, so you must sit by me, and then 
I shall see that you are properly taken 
care of." 

Whereupon Lord George remarked : " I 
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wish I were of a modest turn, then perhaps 
some one would look after me ; but Alderney 
has monopolised all the bashfulness of the 
family." 

^'Of which he gave a proof when he 
invited himself to supper," whispered Clara. 

"It is very rude to whisper," said Mr. 
Kelson. 

"And ruder to notice it," observed his 
better half, who was addicted to snapping 
him up. 

Altogether the supper passed off most suc- 
cessfully. There was a great deal of pleasant 
personal badinage. Everybody bore the jokes 
very well, and some laughed the most at 
those which told against themselves. 

When supper was over, the weather being 
hot, sherry cobblers were manufactured on a 
grand scale. 

" Of all the liquids I know, sherry cobbler 
is the most insinuating," said Westsea. 

" It is very unkind of you to say so before 
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the ladies have taken their second glass," 
said Mrs. Kelson, passing her tumbler for 
some more ice as she spoke. 

"These things were first introduced into 
England when I was at Christchurch," said 
Smith ; " I remember an uncle of mine, an 
archdeacon, coming up to see me; it was 
just such weather as this; after dinner, he 
took it as if he had been brought up on it 
by hand. Next morning, we thanked him 
in the warmest manner for the comic song 
with which he had favoured us the evening 
before. He jumped up as if he had been 
shot ; and I believe until this day he remains 
in a state of uncertainty as to whether he 
really did sing." 

During the progress of supper, Bailey had 
been gradually petted by Miss Merton into 
an utter oblivion of all sublunary things. 

He lived in the light of her eyes alone. 
In his heaven of the hour those twin stars 
had taken the place of all other constellations. 
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From his earliest boyhood he had been 
passionately fond of the theatre, and, like 
many boys whose home is in London, during 
the holidays he had been often taken there. 
His father liked the old five act comedies, 
and had inoculated his son with a taste for 
them which was not shared by many of his 
companions. There was scarcely a single 
part in which Clara Merton had appeared 
which Bailey did not know thoroughly ; and 
she was astonished to find that his know- 
ledge of that class of plays to which she 
especially devoted herself was more extensive 
than her own. 

"I wonder you have never tried Miss 
Dorrillon,'^ he said. 

"Do you really think so,'* she replied; 
" you must take care what you say, for I have 
the highest opinion of your judgment, and 
you do not know what importance I attach to 
your advice. To show you that I am in 
earnest," she continued, " I will put it to the 
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test. Will you come and read with me 
to-morrow? Can you get away as early as 
three o'clock ? " 

K Bailey had known there was to be a 
run on the bank, it may be doubted whether 
he would have remained beyond that hour, 
to shovel out the sovereigns. 

It must not be supposed that, during her 
conversations with Bailey, Miss Merton neg- 
lected her other guests. A good actress 
almost always makes a good hostess. Ever 
and anon she would plunge into the melee of 
wits, and break a lance fairly with Smith, 
Westsea, or Lord George ; then turning again 
to her young admirer, she would sigh a Uttle 
sigh of relief, which seemed to say, " I have 
done my duty in the outer world, how glad I 
am to come home to you/' Nor did she ever 
lose the thread of their conversation — after 
each sally she returned to the same point 
she had left. ^ 

As the evening wore on, with womanly 
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kindness, and perhaps a little feminine vanity, 
she became anxious that Bailey should appear 
to greater advantage before her guests than 
he had done as yet, whilst devoted solely to 
the legitimate drama and its fair exponent. 

" Ladies and gentlemen;*' said the hostess, 
tapping the table with her fan, " Mr. Bailey 
will do us the favour to sing one of his popular 
little ballads." 

The gentleman thus distinguished seemed 
suddenly to wake up out of a sort of happy 
conversational dream. He was evidently sur- 
prised and nervous; and the glances which 
he saw exchanged between Mrs. Kelson and 
Fanny Milford did not tend to re-assure him. 
But when Clara Merton said, " Sing to me," 
in that tone which never reached other ears 
than those for which it was intended, he 
forgot everybody else, and sang to her and 
her alone. 

Bailey sang remarkably well; and he did 
not forget the words of the fair hostess, 
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" Sing to me." There was quite an enthu- 
siastic burst of applause when he had 
finished ; but the amateur vocalist only heard 
Clara Merton's quiet commendations, only 
saw her tender look of interest. 

And long after the party had broken up 
Bailey was consuming the small hours in 
recalling Miss Merton's pleasant words, and 
Miss Melton's gracious smile. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE TWO OPERA BOXES. 

The Ulysses Insurance Company continued 
to take up a great deal of St. Patrick Smith's 
time during the month which followed his 
first introduction to Mr. Stanley. The elder 
gentleman had his other business to attend 
to, and was very glad to find a younger man 
who was ready to undertake the larger share 
of the work which had to be done, and who 
was able to do it well. There was a great 
deal of detail which Smith had to learn, and 
many points on which it was necessary that 
he should consult Mr. Stanley. He, there- 
fore, availed himself pretty frequently of a 
general invitation which that gentleman had 
given him " to drop in to dinner whenever 
he liked, and talk things over." 
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A small amount of business conversation 
after dinner always had the eflFect of sending 
Ml*. Stanley to sleep, and Mr. Smith to the 
ladies. 

A more intimate acquaintance with Ada 
Stanley did not tend to decrease the admi- 
ration which St. Patrick had felt for her at 
their first meeting. In the first place she 
was perfectly fresh — afresh in looks, in manner, 
in mind, in heart. It is difiicult to imagine 
a greater charm in a woman than this to such 
a man as St. Patrick. 

She had read a great deal for so young a 
girl. All the most popular works of the day, 
of history, travel, or fiction, delivered by 
Mr. Mudie's cart in its weekly rounds, had 
been carefully perused ; and she formed her 
own opinions upon them all ; sometimes 
right, more frequently wrong, but always 
original. 

As for St. Patrick, not even when acknow- 
ledged to be the life and soul of the most 
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brilliant dinner-party of the season, had he 
appeared to greater advantage than in those 
long twilight conversations with Ada. 

She had never taken a fancy to any one 
whom she had met at the parties in Uttox- 
eter Square. Bailey was clever, but he was 
too near her own age, and she thought him 
conceited. He looked down upon her as 
some young men will look down upon girls 
whom they have known since they were in 
short frocks, and she returned the compli- 
ment. In their search for foreign flowers 
they miss the violet at their feet. 

St. Patrick paid that graceful deference to 
Miss Stanley's opinions which all women like, 
but which is doubly sweet to the young who 
receive it for the first time. Even when he 
differed from her, she could feel that her 
views always had some weight with him. 
Then again there was no subject they dis-^ 
cussed on which he could not tell her some- 
thing new. He had been over the ground 
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described in many of her favourite books of 
travel, and would call up from his memory 
pictures which to Ada were graphic, vivid 
realities. 

She felt that she had found some one to 
whom she could look up, whilst at the same 
time he seemed to sympathise with her in 
every taste, and to understand her. There 
are few things more pleasant to a woman 
than the idea that she is understood ; that is 
to say, that her character is interpreted as 
$he wishes it should be. 

With a clever girl in an isolated position, 
isolated either in reality or in her own imagi- 
nation, the wish to be appreciated is likely 
to absorb all other feelings. Frequently, 
indeed, it is only an affectation and a 
pretence on the lips of the pseudo-senti- 
mental, and when utterance is given to the 
complaint, it will generally be found to be 
groundless. But with some the desire is a 
reality, and it is not unnatural that it should be 
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felt. In the present day every branch of lite- 
rature is so easily accessible to any one who 
has the slightest taste for it, that one member 
of ' a family may become highly cultivated, 
whilst the knowledge of the remainder may 
be measured by a very humble standard. A 
girl who reads much is pretty sure to devote 
a fair portion of her time to poetry and 
fiction, studies which tend to develop all the 
latent romance in her character. 

But in Ada the vein did not crop out to 
the surface. The blue eyes were more often 
mischievous than dreamy. Brothers, and 
sisters, and friends, all agreed that she was 
"capital fun." But when in the balls of 
Uttoxeteria a young gentleman from the city, 
with pink shirt front, malachite studs, and 
massive chain, would, after a prolonged polka, 
proceed to touch on tenderer topics than the 
heat of the room, and the peculiarity of 
Jones who persisted in wearing a velvet 
waistcoat, the attempt was never attended 
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with success. Ada would not have objected 
to a little flirtation, if the gentleman could 
have performed his part well; she was pre- 
pared to act the shepherdess to an accom- 
plished shepherd, but the actor cast for the 
part was not equal to his fortune. 

On one occasion — ^it was in the small con- 
servatory at Mr. Bailey's — she laughed so 
unconscionably at a remark having some 
reference to moonlight, that she made Robin 
Redbreast quite uncomfortable. He confided, 
afterwards, to Robin Redbreast Number Two, 
that Ada " was a jolly girl to dance with, 
but had no fine feeling.'* 

We doubt whether Mr. St. Patrick Smith 
could have confirmed this verdict ; but, pos- 
sibly, astronomy was not Ada's favourite 
science. 

She had been singing, one night, to St. 
Patrick, some of Moore's melodies, songs of 
which her father was very fond. Her voice 
was not very powerful, but she sang with 
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a great deal of feeling, and you could 
distinguish the words also — a sensation 
for which some people have a foolish 
liking. 

Smith had never been able to get her to 
sing to him before; for, to tell the exact 
truth, she was a little afraid of him at 
first. 

When he had praised the smging— not 
more than it deserved — the conversation 
turned upon the opera ; Ada had never been 
there. Mr. Stanley had peculiar notions 
upon the subject. He liked the theatre, and 
made a point of taking all his family to the 
dress-circle three or four times a year, care- 
fully selecting a play which had been running 
for some nights. But the opera he con- 
sidered an expensive amusement, appro- 
priate to the aristocracy alone; and neither 
his wife nor his daughters had ever been 
able to persuade him to take a box for 
them. 
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When Smith had discovered the state of 
the case, he said directly, — 

"I can always get you a box any night 
you would like to go. I must talk to your 
papa about it." 

Any request Mr. Smith made, Mr. Stanley 
felt he could not very well refuse. 

He did not know very much about Smith, 
for he was not aware that he was a sleeping 
partner in the great house of Billing, Smith, 
and Billing ; but he had dined with him once 
at the Grange, meeting an ex-Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, a baronet, an eminent Queen's 
Counsel, and a celebrated burlesque writer. 
And, also, he felt that a man who behaved 
as Smith had done with reference to the 
" Ulysses," was not an acquaintance to be 
slighted. 

It was arranged, therefore, that they should 
go, if possible, to the next representation of 
" Don Giovanni." 

When Smith stated that he could always 
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get a box^ he did not exaggerate ; for lie had 
a box of his own, and knew the manager so 
well, that he might count upon the favour 
of an additional box at any time. But he 
preferred obtaining the Stanleys' box by 
paying for it; a process which had the 
advantage of being simpler, and on this 
occasion more satisfactory to Mr. Smith. 

Smith's own box, on the pit-tier, was a 
favourite place of reunion for his varied 
acquaintance. 

Whilst, therefore, he often placed it at the 
disposal of many of his friends, it was not 
exactly the place from which he wished Miss 
Ada Stanley to witness the performances for 
the first time. 

Reading the paper on Monday morning, 
he saw the opera they had selected advertised 
for the following Thursday. By that morn- 
ing's post he received a note from Made- 
moiselle Rosalie (whose engagement as 
premiere dameme at the other house was 

k2 
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to commence the Mowing week), asking him 
for his box for that night. She was an old 
friend of Smith's, and was anxious to witness 
the exploits of her new rival, Madame La 
Cicala. 

" Thomson/* said Smith, throwing the 
note over to his secretary, " write to Rosalie 
and tell her she can have my box for Thurs- 
day ; and go down this morning and get the 
best box you can, on the second tier, for the 
same night, and send it to Mrs. Stanley, 
No. 13, Uttoxeter Square, Islington.'* 

Thomson was not a man who often made 
mistakes, but it so happened that this 
morning he had to receive five hundred 
pounds on an outsider which he had backed 
to win a great handicap, at a hundred to one, 
before the weights were out. Under these 
circumstances it was not unnatural that he 
should be a little excited. It is pleasant to 
know that you have won ; but, in these days, 
your happiness can scarcely be said to be 
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complete until you have received the money 
— ^not to say, cashed the cheque. With this 
sum in crisp bank notes in his pocket, Mr. 
Thomson went down to the opera-house. 
He obtained a remarkably good box on the 
second tier, according to orders ; but he sent 
it to Mademoiselle Rosalie, instead of to 
Mrs. Stanley, enclosing Smith's own box to 
that matron in its place. 

This exchange was not agreeable to 
either party. The danaeuse was placed 
where, she said, "there was only ranged 
people," instead of being the centre of 
attraction to all the loungers in the stalls, 
which she would have formed in Smith's 
box. 

Mrs. Stanley and Miss Ada, on the other 
hand, were a great deal more stared at by 
those gentlemen than they liked. 

Smith was to have dined with them and 
escorted them, but at the last moment bis 
groom galloped up with a hurried note of 
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excuse ; he said, however, that he still hoped 
to join them in the house. 

A young cornet, a cousin of Smith's, had 
an attack of delirium tremens. The people 
of the house were horribly frightened, and 
had sent for Smith. Under the circumstances, 
he found it impossible to leave him. 

When Mrs. Stanley received his note, it 
was too late for her to get another escort. 
She was a tolerably strong-minded lady, and 
considered herself quite capable of taking care 
both of herself and her daughter; so they 
went alone. 

They were surprised to find themselves 
located in a box large enough to hold a 
dozen, but they made themselves quite 
comfortable, and enjoyed the opera very 
much. 

Certainly Ada would have preferred having 
Smith by her side, if it had only been to 
talk about the performance between the acts. 
During those intervals the number of opera- 
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glasses turned on their box was very great. 
They could not help remarking it. Ada 
would not have been pleased if she had 
known that she was mistaken for Made- 
moiselle Rosalie. This was the first appear- 
ance of that lady in London, and Smith had 
mentioned to one or two men that she would 
be in his box. Later in the evening there 
were several knocks at the door ; when Mrs. 
Stanley opened it, gentlemen bowed, and 
asked for Mr. Smith. These were men who 
had just entered the house, and come straight 
to his box. At the beginning of the last act 
arrived Smith himself. He was very angry 
when he saw the mistake that had been 
made, and the numerous glasses levelled at 
Ada ; but it was too late to remedy it. He 
joined the ladies and made his apologies. 
Directly he showed himself his box was 
crowded with young men anxious to be pre- 
sented to the great danseuse. He undeceived 
them, and introduced one or two of the most 
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respectable to Mrs. Stanley and to Ada. The 
ladies could not help noticmg that the 
gentlemen did not appear at their ease. 

Smith had never in his life experienced 
such a sense of relief as he felt when the 
curtain fell. 



CHAPTER XII. 

ME. MIFFKINS PBRPORMS "AN UNPLEASANT 

DUTY." 

It has been mentioned that Mr. Miffkins 
was a sporting man. He frequented a read- 
ing-room where, for the smaU sum of one 
penny, he had an opportunity of perusing all 
the sporting papers, and of comparing the 
vaticinations of theur various prophets. 

He did not depend, however, on these 
sources alone for his information, but when 
he could succeed in seeing that gentleman 
before a great race, he generally invested 
his half-sovereign on the recommendation 
of Mr. Robert Chivvers — ^more popularly 
known as " Chivvy Bob." 

Five years before the date of which we 
write, " Chivvy Bob '* had been a clerk in the 
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same house with MiflFkins. The two clerks 
had gone to the Derby of that year together, 
they made up a sovereign between them, and 
backed the winner at twenty to one. 

They both determined to invest their win- 
nings in speculating on the Oaks ; but they 
differed as to the animals that should carry 
their money. 

Miffkins went for the favourite, and lost 
his little all. 

Chivvers was again fortunate in " spotting" 
an outsider, and realised a hundred and sixty 
pounds. 

With this capital he commenced life as a 
betting man. Ostensibly he kept a small 
cigar shop, but his real business was to make 
a three hundred pound book on every race of 
any importance. 

His fortunes were of a varied character ; 
sometimes he rented a villa at Kilbum, and 
drove into town in a mail phaeton and pair. 
Like John Gilpin, he was careful not to take 
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his equipage too near to his shop door, though 
it may be presumed that his anxiety to avoid 
display was caused by diflferent reasons from 
those which influenced the worthy citizen. 
This was at a time when he was part owner 
of three race horses. 

After a bad week at Newmarket or Don- 
caster these splendours would all disappear, 
and he would live in the little parlour behind 
the shop, 9,nd dine on a plate of boiled beef 
sent in from the eating-house opposite, until 
fortune changed, and he '' skinned the lamb '' 
once more. 

He had just won two thousand pounds on 
the same event which had caused Mr. Thom- 
son to make the unfortunate mistake about 
the opera boxes. 

Whenever he was in luck, nothing gave 
him so great pleasure as the exhibition of his 
magnificence and liberality to his old chum 
Miffkins. 

Happening to run across him as he was 
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coming back from Bride Lane the day after 
the race, he said, ** Come and dine with me 
at Verrey's, and we'll go to the opera 
afterwards/' 

Thus it chanced that Mr. Miffkins and his 
host were located in two of the best stalls 
that money could obtain, the same night 
that Ada and her mother occupied Smith's box. 

Chivvers was really very fond of the opera, 
and whenever he was in funds it was his 
favourite amusement. Between the acts he 
amused himself by pointing out to Miffkins 
the different celebrities who happened to be 
present. 

As he made the circuit of the house with 
his lorgnette, he said, " I wonder who that 
pretty girl is in Pat Smith's box?" giving 
that gentleman the sobriquet by which he was 
known to a certain class upon the turf. 

Following the direction in which Chivvers 
was looking, Miffkins also perceived the object 
of Ms admiration, and said immediately,- 
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"Why, that's Ada Stanley, an old friend 
of mine." 

Then, in answer to several inquiries which 
Chiwers made, he told him who Ada was, 
the position of her parents, and various other 
particulars about her. 

When Chiwers had heard all this, he said 
in reply,— 

" Well, if she is a young lady, as you 
say, she has no business in Fat Smith's 
box." 

"Why not?" 

The peculiar position which St. Patrick 
Smith occupied, and the internal arrange- 
ments of Brompton Grange, combined with 
the fact of his not going into society, had 
caused a number of extraordinary stories to 
be circulated about him, of which very few 
had any foundation in fact. 

Some of the most discreditable of these 
Chiwers related in answer to Miffkins' 
question. 
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When Smith came into the house, Chivvers 
called MiflTkins* attention to him. 

" There/' said he, " if you want to see Pat 
Smith, now's your time." 

It had not occurred to MifiFkins before that 
this might be the same Smith be had met at 
Bailey's chambers, and at Mrs. Bailey's house 
in Uttoxeter Square. 

When, therefore, he recognised him, he told 
Chivvers the circumstances under which 
Smith had first made Bailey's acquaintance. 

Chivvers, on hearing his account, said, "I 
don't know a downier card than Pat Smith. 
You may depend upon it he's after no good, 
sticking up to those people. If they are 
friends of yours, I think you ought to put 
them up to his little game." 

Miffkins had the highest opinion of his 
friend's sagacity; at the same time, he was 
by no means deficient in self-conceit. Ac- 
cordingly, when he turned the matter over in 
his mind during his walk to business the next 
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moruing, he came to the conchision that it 
was his duty to wait upon Mr. Stanley and 
inform him of the state of affairs. 

He was not induced to take this step either 
by a disinterested sense of duty or solely by a 
desire of putting himself forward; but he 
dishked Smith, who had snubbed him on 
both occasions when they met, and he had a 
sneaking penchant for Ada himself. 

Miffkins had met Mr. Stanley twice at the 
Baileys', and had been invited once to a party 
at his house. This acquaintance he considered 
sufficient to justify his friendly intervention. 
So, sacrificing the hour allowed him for dinner 
on the altar of friendship, he was ushered into 
Mr. Stanley's private room at ten minutes past 
one. 

"Mr. Stanley," he with an ugly attempt 
at solemnity said, " I have come to perform 
an unpleasant duty.^^ (To these words he 
endeavoured to give a tone of appropriate 
solemnity, imitating the gentleman who 
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performs the heavy fathers at the City of 
London.) 

Mr. Stanley bowed. 

" As one who has experienced your hospi- 
tality, I feel bound to go through with it to 
the best of my ability.*' (Here, unconsciously, 
he changed the tone of the heavy father for 
that of the persuasive villain.) 

Mr. Stanley waved his hand in a deprecatory 
manner. 

" Happening to be at the opera last night, 
I saw Mrs. Stanley Bnd Miss Ada in Mr. St. 
Patrick Smith's box." (As he brought out 
the word opera a sense of personal dignity 
overcame every other feeling, and he thrust 
his thumb into the arm-hole of his waistcoat 
with an air that defied competition.) 

"Well, sir, and what then?" said Mr. 
Stanley. 

MiflFkins, after explaining, in a stupid sort 
of way, that Mr. Smith was " not in society," 
repeated the stories which he heard from 
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Chivvers. One of these was an old anecdote 
of the Marquis of H , which some nar- 
rator, anxious to give it a more modern point, 
had kindly transferred to Smith, 

^^Well, Mr. Miffkins/' said Mr. Stanley, 
when he had listened to it all, and detected 
the parentage of the H story. " I sup- 
pose I ought to say that I am much obliged 
to you J but I scarcely know how to do 
it. You may depend upon it, however, 
that I shall inquire into the matter. Good 
morning/' 

Mr. Stanley had some diflSiculty in arriving 
at a conclusion with regard to the information 
he had received. Part of it was evidently 
false, and the rest might have no better 
foundation ; but, on the other hand, the very 
fact that such stories were in circulation 
suggested that too intimate an acquaintance 
with Smith might not be of advantage to 
his family. 

At the same time he felt that he was 
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under considerable obligations to Smith, and, 
besides that, he could not help liking hinu 
He therefore rejected the idea which had at 
first occurred to him, of making inquiries 
with regard to the foundation for the stories 
he had heard, cmd decided that he would go 
to Smith at once, and tell him plainly what 
had been said about the opera box. He felt 
sure that he should be able to judge from the 
manner in which Smith received the commu- 
nication what course he ought to take for the 
future with regard to the continuance of their 
private acquaintance. 

Calculating that he should probably find 
Smith at the Ulysses OflBice about that time, 
he set off* there at once. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

% 

\ 

AWKWARD INQUIRIES. 

Mr. Stanley found Smith hard at work. 
A new secretary had been engaged for the 
Ulysses Company, but he had not been able 
to commence his new duties yet ; and Smith 
had been superintending the business. After 
a little conversation about the affairs of the 
company, Mr. Stanley said, " You must 
excuse what I am going to say, and not 
think I mean to be rude ; but you know I 
don't understand fashionable ways, and like 
to be straightforward and say what I have to 
say at once. Now, you were so kind as to 
take my wife and daughter to the opera last 
night. I never go to such places myself, but 
women like that kind of thing. That's all 
very well, and Fm much obliged to you ; but 

L 2 
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a person I have some knowledge of happened 
to be there last night. Well, he came to me 
this morning and said they were in your box, 
and — I don't know how to put it in any other 
words — he hinted that your box was not a 
proper place for them to be in. He said 
some other things about you which I need 
not repeat, for some of them I know were 
lies. But about the box. You must allow 
me to ask you the simple question — is there 
any foundation for what he said or not ? K 
you say no, we'll drop the subject and never 
revert to it again.'' 

Smith scarcely knew how to reply. He 
did not like to admit to himself that there 
was any reason why ladies should not occupy 
his box, and yet he knew that he had been 
annoyed when he found them there. Under 
the circumstances, however, he felt bound to 
tell Mr. Stanley what had been the exact state 
of the case. 

" Well," he said, " the fact is, they did not 
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have the box I intended for them. They were 
to have had one on the second tier, which would 
have been much better ; but that box on the 
pit tier was sent to them by mistake/' 

" But was it youi: box ? " inquired Mr. 
Stanley. 

" Yes/* said Smith. " I have a very large 
acquaintance, and there are a number of 
young scamps always running in and out of 
my box like rabbits in a warren. That is the 
reason I did not wish the ladies to be there ; 
and I am extremely sorry that, through the 

stupid mistake of my secretary, they should 
have been exposed to ill-natured comments/' 

" Mr. Smith," replied Mr. Stanley, " I quite 
acquit you of any intentional disrespect, and 
so far your explanation is satisfactory ; but, at 
the same time, you must forgive me for saying 
that the circles in which we move appear to be 
so different that I think our communication 
had better be restricted to business matters 
for the future." 
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For an instant Smith was inclined to make 
a formal proposal for Ada's hand; but an 
under current of worldly wisdom set in and 
carried him away. " Does the old boy think/' 
he reflected, " that I*vp had line enough, and 
that this is the time to strike? He'll find 
himself mistaken/* 

At the same moment Mr. Stanley was 
thinking, " If this man has an opera-box 
in which he can't ask ladies to sit, that young 
donkey Miffkins was right after all; and 
he cannot be a very safe acquaintance for 
Ada." 

"Well, sir/' said Smith, after a minute's 
pause, " you must be the best judge of that. 
You invited me to your house, and I am 
not aware that I have done anything to forfeit 
your confidence. If you think differently, 
there's nothing more to be said." 

Mr. Stanley felt even more uncomfortable 
than he had been before, for what Smith 
said was quite true. He had made the 
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first advances, without knowing anything 
more of Smith than that he was a director 
in the same company, and now he was 
withdrawing his acquaintance without any 
very good excuse. Still, he did not see 
his way to retract. He would have liked 
Smith to come to Uttoxeter Square occa- 
sionally, if he would not have made his 
visits too frequent; but, of course, there 
could be no compromise of this sort. So, 
at last, he muttered something rather indis- 
tinctly about "always being happy to meet 
him at the board.*' 

Smith immediately turned the conversation 
by asking him whether he thought they 
ought to grant a certain policy in a case 
where the medical oflSicer's report had been 
rather unfavourable. Having discussed this 
point, and transacted some further business, 
they parted. 

Smith looked in at two clubs on his way 
westward, and asked several men to come in 
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and dine at the Grange. Westsea, Wynne, 
and Lord George were among the number of 
the guests : they formed a merry party, for 
everybody was in high spirits except the host. 
At one moment he wpuld be gay enough, and 
his laugh the loudest of all ; but, at another, 
he would relapse into meditation, and become 
forgetful of everybody present. 

His friends chaffed him about these occa- 
sional fits of gloom, and suggested that he 
must be in love. He answered with a bitter 
jest; but it may be doubted whether he 
denied the accusation in his inmost heart. 
At any rate, he admitted it after his guests 
were gone. 

Opening wide the French window, he lit a 
cigar, and drew his easy chair towards it; 
then he looked out upon the lawn, and 
watched the spray of the fountains sparkling 
in the moonlight. 

" I wish she was here,'' he said to himself. 
"And why should she not be? Because I 
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had some words with her father this morning? 
I am not going to marry him. Besides, the 
old boy was right, too. Would he like to 
have me for a son-in-law ? Very good taste 
on his part. And Ada; did she know? 
No ; there could not have been time. Some 
fool must have told him in the City to-day. 
I'll go down and see him to-morrow morning, 
and propose for her in due form.^' 

Mr. Stanley had by no means a pleasant 
time of it in Uttoxeter Square that evening. 
For when, as in duty bound, like a good 
husband, he had related to Mrs. Stanley the 
events of the day, and the course he had 
taken, that good lady did not view things in 
the same light. And she gave Mr. Stanley 
her opinion of his conduct with that graceful 
abandon and utter absence of anything ap- 
proaching to reticence which occasionally 
characterises the British matron. 

" If you were anxious,'^ she said, " to 
destroy any little prospect Ada had of being 
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settled comfortably in life you could not have 
acted better. Keeping us here, stuck up in 
this place, as you do, instead of taking a house 
in a neighbourhood where the girl might have 
an opportunity of seeing a Uttle society ; and 
'when, by good fortune, an ehgible person 
does come to the house you go and insult 
him.** 

Mrs. Stanley detested Islington, and was 
always pestering her husband to take a house 
at the West End. 

" And all,** she continued, " because a little 
idiot like that young Miffkins trumped up 
some stories which you say yourself are not 
true. How you can talk such nonsense 
about our moving in different circles I cannot 
imagine. Why, Ada met him first at the 
Baileys' ; and I should think, at any rate, we 
are not their inferiors.** 

As Mr. Bailey, senior, was only a junior 
partner and managing clerk, while Mr. 
Stanley conducted business on his own ac- 
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count, number fifteen had always looked 
down on number thirteen, regarding its in- 
habitants as "good sort of people," whom, 
as near neighbours, it was convenient to visit; 
but who were by no means to be regarded in 
the light of equals. 

" My father and grandfather, Mr. Stanley, 
and great-grandfather, too, as you know, 
have lived on their own land for more than 
a century ; and in our county we can hold up 
our heads with the best. Why my daughter 
should be humiliated by her own father say- 
ing that she is not a fit match for anybody 
T cannot conceive ; but it's always the way. 
When the Flashleys wanted to visit us you 
would not allow it. He's bankrupt now, you 
say. I know that; but didn't he fail for 
a hundred and seventy thousand pounds. 
Youll never fail for that amount. You hope 
not? I dare say you do. You are always 
for keeping yourself and family in the back- 
ground. It's done now, you say. Well, if it 
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is, who did it, I should like to know? 1 
won't say anything more about it now, Mr. 
Stanley; but such ridiculous conduct in a 
girPs own father I could not have believed 
possible,'' — a promise which, of course, she 
kept by talking about nothing else during 
the remainder of the evening. 

Ada did not say anything on the subject 
except on one occasion, when direct reference 
was made to her by her mother. Then she 
repUed, — 

" That, of course, papa must be the best 
judge of what visitors they ought to receive.'* 

Still there was a redness about her eyes at 
breakfast the next morning which did not 
tend to make her father more comfortable 
with reference to the course he had thought 
it right to take in her interest. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



BAD NEWS. 



Smith rose up earlier than usual the next 
morning. He intended, as soon as he had 
breakfasted, to go into the City and see Mr. 
Stanley ; and then, having procured his con- 
sent, he hoped to spend the rest of the day 
at Uttoxeter Square. 

While he was at breakfast his confidential 
servant brought him in a card, saying that a 
gentleman wished to see him on business of 
the utmost importance. 

At first Smith was disposed to say that he 
could not see anybody ; but when he looked 
at the card, and saw that it bore the name 
of Sir John BiUing, he gave orders for that 
gentleman's admission. Sir John Billing was 
the senior partner in the bank of Billing, 
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Smithy and Billing. Smith had never been 
more than a sleeping partner. When he 
returned from the Continent he had expressed 
a desire to take an active part in the busi- 
ness; but Sir John and his son did not 
appear to wish it, telling him that as matters 
were arranged, there was nothing for him to 
do, whereupon he gave up the project. 

When Sir John was introduced, Smith saw 
at once by his face that there was something 
wrong. 

" What's the matter ? " he asked at once. 

" Well,'' replied Sir John, " I regret to tell 
you that the affairs of the bank are in a very 
bad state. Not to keep you in suspense," 
he continued, " I had better say that I fear 
in three or four days we must stop pay- 
ment." 

" There goes ten thousand a year," thought 
Smith. " It's lucky my father bought so 
much land. I imagine five thousand a year 
will be enough for Ada and I to live upon. 
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It wiU be a good excuse for dropping the 
Grange, the unfortunate opera-box', and the 
naajority of my present set." 

He then said, very calmly, — 

" This is bad news. Sir John. I am glad 
the blow has come in my time, and not in 
my father's. It would have broken the old 
gentleman's heart. Of course we shall pay 
twenty shillings in the pound." 

"It was on that point that I was so 
anxious to see you," replied Sir John. 
"You know that several of the great iron 
masters have been our principal customers. 
The advances we have made to some of them 
of late years have been very great. They 
amount in fact to upwards of a million. Of 
course we hold security of different kinds for 
the whole, but in the present state of the 
iron trade I doubt whether they will realise 
a quarter of the amount they are supposed 
to represent. I was looking at your private 
account last night. I do not know if you 
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have any other resources besides the Grey- 
thorpe and Walkingden estates, of which we 
receive the rents for you, but," and here he 
hesitated for a moment, " I am afraid they 
will both go." 

" Then, in point of fact," said Smith, " I 
shall be left without a penny.'* 

"Any cheque you like to draw up to 
twenty thousand pounds will be cashed 
between now and Monday next. It was to 
tell you this that I came down.'* 

It occurred to Smith that this might prove 
to be robbing the creditors ; but he did not 
like to say so to the old man, who seemed 
anxious to do him a kindness now, whatever 
reason he might have to complain of his 
previous management. 

" I shall not draw upon you," he said, " to 
any large amount. If I should require a 
small sum for immediate expenses I will come 
to you. But what I should really like would 
be to return with you to the bank at once. 
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and ascertain for myself what the state of 
our affairs really is/' 

To this proposal Sir John made some 
objections, but Smith overruled them, and 
ultimately they went down together as he 
had proposed. 

When he reached the bank he found the 
task he had proposed to himself by no means 
an easy one, for the range of the business 
had been immense, and many of the trans, 
actions were of a most complicated character^ 
He found himself quite unable to arrive at 
any approximation towards the ultimate result 
of affairs, on account of the impossibility of 
even guessing at the actual value of many 
of the securities which they held. 

During the three or four days which 
elapsed before the bank stopped payment,, 
Sir John found Smith's assistance of great 
value, and he said, on one occasion, — 

^^ Ah, Mr. Smith, I wish we had let you 
become an acting partner four or five years 

M 
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ago, when you proposed it : if we had, I 
don't think we should have been in this mess 
now/' 

Mr. Billing, the junior partner. Sir John 
BiUing's eldest son, had neglected the bui»- 
ness, and by his extravagance and losses 
on the turf, had greatly contributed to the 
rain of the house. He was in Paris, and 
did not manifest the sKghtest intention of 
returning to England to assist his father in 
their troubles. 

A few days after the stoppage, Sir John 
had a stroke of paralysis, and the whole onus 
of conducting the affairs of the firm through 
the Bankruptcy Court fell upon Smith. He 
gave up everything to the creditors without 
the sKghtest reserve. 

Brompton Grange was sold. 

That salon once so inaccessible became tlie 
head-quarters of the auctioneer. The amount 
realised by the sale (^ catalogues was 
immense, for without one oi these to exhibit 
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as a voucher no one was admitted to the 
premises. 

The Grange itself and the greater part of 
its contents were bought by a gentleman 
from the colonies, who made lamp-stands of 
the statues, and used the Indian cabinet for 
a meat-safe. 

Smith devoted himself entirely to the 
affairs of the bank. He took lodgings in the 
King's Road, Dalston, either for the sake of 
e^aping old associations, or because it was 
within a convenient distance of Uttoxeter 
Square, without seeming too close. 

Almost the only relaxation he allowed him- 
self was, when night had thrown her mantle 
over the city, to leave his papers for an hour, 
and wander past the house he was now too 
proud to enter, to watch for a shadow on the 
bUnd, and cherish the vision in the place of 
the reality. 

Early and late he was always at work. It 

was m uphill business at first, for some of 

^;2 
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the creditors were by no means satisfied with 
the conduct of his late partners, and received 
him with scant courtesy, but this he bore 
without a murmur. By degrees, however, 
the part he had taken became better knovf^n, 
and he won golden opinions from aU. He 
found his late experience in the Ulysses of 
considerable use to him in examining the 
accounts. 

Of that company, however, he was no longer 
a director. His shares in it were sold with 
the rest of his property. A few days before 
their sale, he wrote a note to Mr. Stanley, 
informing him of it, in order that he might 
have an opportunity of purchasing them if he 
liked. 

He received a very kind letter from that 
gentleman in reply, with a postscript stating 
that they would be happy to see him in 
Uttoxeter Square. 

But he felt that he could not cross that 
threshold as a ruined man, from which he 
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had been warned in his prosperity. He 
knew that he loved Ada, and he doubted his 
power to conceal his affection in her presence. 
He believed that to make it known in his 
present position would be cruelty to her. It 
never occurred to him that it might be more 
cruel to conceal it. 

How often does this happen in the history 
of two lives ? How often do the two theories 
clash ? 

The first theory, which holds that it is not 
right for a man to entangle a woman in an 
engagement, unless there is a fair chance of 
his being able to offer her an early marriage. 

Of course he may make as much love to 
her as he likes, provided that he does not 
commit himself to actual words — that has 
nothing to do with it. He may hang on her 
ver}'- accents, as if he drew new life from 
every utterance; he may seize the vacant 
chair by her side, his face shining with the 
light of happiness; he may make her think 
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that where she breathes he is conscioujs of no 
other existence ; all this goes for nothing, no 
blame will attach to him if he does not 
commit himself by a proposal. 

And the second theory, What shall we call 
it? The theory of the novelist? Novelists 
are becoming terribly practical now-a-days. 
Perhaps we had better say the theory of 
romance, or of the dreamland in which we 
all love to wander when we give the mind a 
short vacation. 

This second theory holds, that if a man 
thinks he has won a woman^s love, and knows 
that he loves her, he had better tell her so, 
and give her the chance of sharing his for- 
tunes whatever they may be. It holds, that 
there are women who can be happy even 
without a brougham and an opera box : that 
there are some who would welcome a long 
engagement with delight, supported by the 
consciousness that they were loved, that they 
would prefer it to the possibility of thinking 
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that they had loved without return : that 
there are many who would believe their image 
was still cherished beneath an Indian sun or 
amid Columbian forests, even if the solace of 
those closely-written sheets of foreign letter- 
paper was denied them. It holds that there 
are some who would wait patiently, until the 
beautiful brown hair is streaked with silver, 
in preference to marrying the rich widower 
whom papa brings home to dinner so fre- 
quently; and (wildest flight of all) it holds 
that there are some who are rewarded for 
their patience. 

Of course, when we think the matter over 
seriously, we know that romance is bad ; in 
fact, the application of the epithet "romantic" 
to a young lady or a young gentleman in the 
present year of grace, would be considered 
a personal insult. Still, when during our 
mental holidays we do wander away into the 
regions of romance, we cannot always avoid 
wishing that there was a little more of it in 
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every-day life. During such excursions, and 
even immediately after our return from them, 
\re cannot help feeling that there is a certain 
plausibihty about theory number two. 

When, however, we regard the matter in a 
practical light, we perceive at once that the 
objections to it 'are innumerable* It will be 
quite sufficient if we mention one of them. 
Let us suppose for a moment that such a 
theory was to become popular, and was to be 
acted upon in society. What would become 
of the Divorce Court ? 



CHAPTER XV. 



"A FRI£ND IN NEED." 



A Hansom has stopped before Smith's 
lodgings in the King's Road, and out of it 
jumps a gentleman with an activity which 
belies his years. His knock at the door gives 
one the idea that he is not a man who is in 
the habit of waiting long for admission. 

When the servant opened the door, she 
naturally inquired the name of the visitor, 
who asked for Mr. Smith. 

" Oh, I am an old friend of Mr. Smith's," 
was the reply. 

" Mr. Smith likes to have the name of a 
gentleman took up afore he sees 'um/' was 
the reply of the pertinacious damsel. 

"Tell him, then, George Lascelles wishes 
to see him." 
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" George Lascelles, George Lascelles/^ re- 
peated Smith to himself, when the name was 

announced. " Who the deuce is ; " 

then stopping suddenly, he laughed and said, 
*' Oh, show him up." 

As the maid closed the door upon the 
visitor. Smith walked across the room to meet 
him. As he shook hands with him warmly, 
he said, — 

" This is kind of you. Lord Brighton, this 
is kind, indeed. But it is just like you ; I 
cannot say any more," and the tears gathered 
in his eyes as he spoke. 

**Well, I hope you did not think I had 
forgotten you," replied Brighton. *' You 
know if I had not been in oflBice, I should 
have been down with you the next day ; as 
it was, I thought I had better wait and see 
how things went, as I could be of more use 
to you when it was all over. Now, let 
me first congratulate you upon having got 
through a disagreeable affair so well; and 
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then let us proceed to business at once. Tell 
nie what I can do for you.'* 

" I can only thank you for your kindness ; 
but really I do not know how you can assist 
me." 

" Well, 1 suppose you would not object to 
go abroad just now. Would you like a secre- 
taryship of legation ? Florence will be vacant 
immediately. Sir Hubert is only waiting 
until we can find some one to succeed him. 
Were you ever in Persia ? Would you like 
Teheran ? Or would you prefer something 
colonial ? If you like to go in for that line, 
we will make you a governor in a year or two, 
if we stay in so long. But I don't recom- 
mend the colonies. A governorship is a very 
grand thing in name, but it does not pay. 
You must spend more than your salary if you 
do the thing properly. Altogether, I don't 
think you could do better than Florence." 

" I do not know how to thank you enough," 
said Smith ; " but I am sure you must have 
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SO many claims upon you, I should be afraid 
of interfering with some of them.'' 

"Don't you trouble yourself about that," 
replied Lord Brighton* "A minister who 
has an appointment to give away, must give 
it either to his own friend or somebody else's 
friend. Because if a man has no friends at 
all, he is evidently a wretch, and out of the 
question ; and if a man is fit to be a minister, 
surely he is fit to choose his own friends. 
And it is evident that he must be better able 
to judge of the capacity of his own friends 
from personal experience, than of his friends' 
friends from hearsay. I hope you don't detect 
any fiaw in my logic, though you have been 
at Oxford since I have ? If you do, please 
not to point it out, for I fear I am 
getting too old to change, on this point 
at any rate." 

It was after a pause of a minute or two 
that Smith rephed, — 

"I will not attempt to contravene your 
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logic, but I fear I must decline your offer, at 
any rate for the present. Of my gratitude, I 
need not assure you. But I will tell you my 
reasons. You are perhaps aware that we paid 
fifteen shillings in the pound. There is still 
some property left of which we have not yet 
been able to dispose, Welsh iron-works, which 
in the present state of the trade no one will 
buy. If we could sell them for a reasonable 
price, we could pay the remaining five shil- 
lings in the pound, and I should feel myself 
a free man once more. Until some arrange- 
ment has been made about them, I should 
not like to leave England. Indeed, I think I 
shall try and get some employment in the 
City, which may facilitate my finding a pur- 
chaser." 

" Perhaps," said Lord Brighton, " I might 
help you even there. Rather novel my ap- 
pearing in the character of a good fairy, is it 
not? Almost do for JPunc/t, Not; the liue 
in which they usually depict me, eh ? By 
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the bye, there will be some City men dining 
with me one day this week, Friday. You had 
better come too. Something may turn up. 
I won't take any refusal," he continued, as 
Smith appeared to hesitate, "but I shall 
expect you at eight. You will not meet the 
Duke of Aldemey.'' 

Smith smiled. 

" He cut me dead as I was coming down 
the steps of the Pococurante.*' 

" Did he ? The wretched little snob." 

In point of fact " wretched " was not the 
adjective which his lordship used, but 1 will 
leave my readers to supply any stronger 
epithet which their imagination may suggest 
as being appropriate to the occasion. 

" I had been down there to thank Westsea 
for a very kind offer he made me." 

"Good fellow, Westsea, though I confess 
he is not a success in the House^ By the 
"bye, that reminds me there was another thing 
I wanted to say to you. If Westsea has been 
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before me, let me help a little ; please to open 
an account at my bank as well.'' 

"You are too kind." 

" Oh, nonsense ! If you are really going 
into the City, you know that is a place in 
which money is always useful. At the West- 
end coin is a luxury, but at the East it is a 
necessity." 

" Your distinction is equal to that drawn 
by the candidate at the Civil Service 
Commissioners* last examination in Moral 
Philosophy. He stated that tobacco was a 
necessary, but cigars a luxury.*' 

"I hope he was successful," said Lord 
Brighton. " I fancy there is more in the 
way of Cavendish than anything else in my 
department. But to return. When you 
have settled what you are going to do, if you 
do want any money, and do not come to me, 
I shall DC really offended. I shall fancy you 
are afraid it would come out ol the Secret 
Service vote, or something of that sort.'* 
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" We will see," replied Smith. 

Then Lord Brighton, looking at his watch, 
found that his presence was required else- 
where, and departed, having first extracted a 
promise from Smith that he would not fail to 
make his appearance at dinner on Friday. 

He left Smith in much better spirits than 
he found him. Yet St. Patrick had borne 
up well altogether. He had seen his love 
crossed and his fortune swept away in the 
space of twenty-four hours. But his mis- 
fortunes had not added a line of grey to his 
hair or a wrinkle to his forehead. He found 
a mass of work ready to his hand, which he 
was bound in honour to do, or to try to do, 
and he went in at it. The last is not an 
elegant expression, but it describes the feel- 
ings with which he faced the work before 
him. It was precisely the same spirit in 
which, under other circumstances, he would 
have ridden in the Balaklava charge, or 
marched to the storming of the Redan. 
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He bent all the powers of his mind, and 
they were considerable, to his labour ; but he 
did not like it, not a bit. When, during an 
interval of rest, his thoughts wandered baek 
to his old life, and he remembered how tired 
he had become of it, he was compelled to 
confess that sitting in the Grange with a 
cigar in his mouth (Moselle cup within reach), 
and listening to Lord George's chajff, or Clara 
Merton's songs, was preferable to calculating 
the dividend which assets amounting to 
1,409,136/. I2s. n^d. would pay on debts 
1,987,000/. 17^. 9fe/. 

It is possible that even the heroes of the 
Crimea might have preferred another place of 
residence, if they had not felt that circum- 
stances rendered their presence absolutely 
necessary on that muddy peninsula. 

Lord Westsea was not the only one of 
Smith's friends who had oflFered him assist- 
ance. 

Indeed, his misfortunes had proved to him 

N 
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that he really had friends ; for be it remem- 
bered, there is a bright as well as a dark 
side to human nature, and it is possible to 
find many men about town who pride them- 
selves on standing " by a fellow " when he is 
under a cloud ; or, as the popular phrase has 
it, in " seeing him through it." 

Smith was much cheered by Lord Brighton's 
kindness. 

Lord Brighton had been his political chief 
during the short time he held his under- 
secretaryship, and was fond of looking in at 
the Grange when he could find an hour 
to spare ; but Smith never imagined that he 
felt the interest in him that he had just 
shown. 

It was with fi'esh spirit, therefore, that ho 
turned to his work when Lord Brighton left 
him. He felt that he was not forgotten in 
the great world. Perhaps he dreamed that 
he might yet play his part in it again. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

RETURNS TO THE FORTUNES OP MR. BAILEY. 

As the clock struck three on the day 
after Miss Merton's supper party, Mr. Bailey 
knocked at that lady's door. 

He had been so afraid that he should come 
there too early all the morning, that at last he 
was in danger of being too late ; and it was 
only by giving the driver of his Hansom an 
extra half-crown that he was able to achieve 
punctuality. The pace at which that cha- 
rioteer (under the influence of the stimu- 
lant) drove along Piccadilly was what our 
American cousins would caU a " caution." 

The poUteness of his fellow-clerks, Mr. 
Tayleour and Mr. Tozer, was rather thrown 
away upon Richard that morning. It is to 
be feared that he did not even appreciate 
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properly the kind maimer in which they under- 
took to do his work for him in order to enable 
him to leave early. In fact, for all purposes 
except answering the simplest questions in an 
utterly incoherent manner, he entirely ignored 
their existence. They attributed this conduct 
on his part to pride, to self-glorification with 
reference to his new and grand acquaintances ; 
but they erred. He never honoured Mr. 
Tayleour or Mr. Tozer with a thought. We 
almost fear that he was unconscious of 
the existence of Mr. Robinson himself — the 
senior partner in that great bank. He very 
nearly addressed one of the principal clerks 
as Miss Merton ; and, in addition to other 
little eccentricities, he wrote to one of the 
best customers of the bank to inform him 
that he had overdrawn his account — a pro- 
ceeding which brought that gentleman down 
the next morning in a state of indignation 
which is more easily imagined than described. 
Nor was Mr. LuflFkins (the gentleman in 
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question) perfectly satisfied when it was 
explained to him that it was Mr. Tuffkins 
who had committed the transgression, and who 
should have been informed of the same ; but 
he was with difficulty prevented from with- 
drawing his account from a house where the 
business was carried on in so careless a manner. 

But of all this Richard was ignorant when 
he knocked at Miss Merton's door. Indeed, 
if at that moment anyone could have informed 
him of his misdeeds, he would not have given 
them a second thought. 

It is a peculiarity of some women that 
whenever you see them in a fresh dress, they 
always seem to look prettier than when you 
saw them last. This was the case with Clara 
Merton. Richard had seen her in an elabo- 
rate morning toilette at the Grange, in 
full evening dress at her own supper ; but 
now, when he beheld her attired in a simple 
mauve muslin, he immediately came to the 
conclusion that he had never known how 
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beautiful she was until that moment. He was 
quite right, but then his opinion of the last 
dress would have been the same, if the order 
of their appearance had been altered. Well, 
then he would have been quite right too. 

If the last paragraph is not a good excuse 
for a long bill at the milliner's, it has been 
written in vain. 

Clara received Richard very kindly. There 
was not the same empressement in her manner 
there had been when he was sitting beside 
her at supper; but now he was the only 
guest, so there was no occasion to make a 
distinction between him and others. 

She opened the book, and read out the 
title of the play, " Wives as They Were, and 
Maids as They Are." 

" This play, which has fascinated you so 
umch, Mr. Bailey, is not very complimentary 
to our sex." 

" You must remember that it depicts the 
manners of a bygone age," he replied. 
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**They don't put young ladies in prison for 
debt now-a-days." 

" I know some who would be benefited by 
the process/' said Clara. 

" Remember it was you who said that, and 
not I." 

" But you cannot deny that you think so.'^ 

" Do you prefer to add the power of 
reading the thoughts to your other accom- 
plishments ? '' 

" I can read them in such brows as yours, 
where there are no wrinkles to hide them. 
Is not that last a pretty sentence ? " she con- 
tinued. " Do for the domestic drama, would 
it not ? All the better, too, because it is not 
true ; for you know that it is by the mouth 
that we read the thoughts, not the forehead. 
That is the reason why all men who live under 
a despotic government wear moustaches, if 
they can grow them." 

Here she glanced mischievously at Richard, 
who laboured under disadvantages in this par- 
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ticular; although Robinson's was not the 
bank in which this notice was put up, that 
"Moustaches are not allowed to be worn 
during business hours." 

" You shall read the gentlemen's parts, and 
1 will read the ladies'. If you please we will 
begin at once." 

Richard was a little nervous at first, but he 
soon got over this feeling, and then he read 
very well. It is wonderful how few people 
there are who do read well. It is not an 
accomplishment to which much attention is 
devoted in our schools, and many of us have 
an opportunity of appreciating the result of 
this neglect every Sunday of our lives. Per- 
haps the best readers will be found to have 
acquired the art when standing at their 
mother's knee ; they read the best of books 
as very little children. If she does not teach 
them, as things are ordered at present, no one 
else will. 

Bailey had passed the greater part of the 
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night before in reading the play. With this 
study added to his previous acquaintance with 
it he knew a great deal of it by heart ; and 
Clara was quite surprised at the vivacity with 
which he delivered several of the speeches, and 
the insight into character whiqh he showed. 

Clara was delighted with the part of Miss 
Dorrillon, and when they had finished the 
play, she asked Richard if he would mind 
reading it again. 

" You read so well/' she said ; *' it is as 
good as a rehearsal." 

The second time of reading Clara entered 
into her part with great spirit, for her con- 
ception of a character was very rapid. In 
the prison scene she brought the tears into 
Richard's eyes, to her intense delight. 

"How 1 should like to see you treading 
the boards of 'The Duke's' in this scene," 
said Richard. 

" In white muslin and with my back hair 
down ? " inquired Clara, laughing. 
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" Often as I have seen you on the stage, 
I do not think I ever knew what dress you 
wore." 

" What a bad opinion Madame Merlet 
would have of your taste.'* 

" And who may Madame Merlet be?'' 

" My dressmaker." 

" It is a proof of her skill that there was 
nothing to take off my attention from the 
great actress. If you had been badly dressed 
I might have noticed it. As it was, I never 
saw anything but your face, or the outline 
of your form in some grand pose." 

*' I must say, Mr. Bailey, you have a neat 
way of paying compliments. You do not 
fall into the mistake of some people, who call 
attention to them by a little gesture, showing 
their consciousness that they are saying some- 
thing agreeable, or who accompany them by 
an apologetic bow, as if they were half 
ashamed of themselves the while; but you 
utter them in a calm, unblushing manner, as 
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if they were a matter of course, aiid formed 
a natural part of an ordinary conversation." 

Poor Richard ! if he had not blushed 
before, he made up for lost time then. 

" Never mind, I will forgive you this time," 
continued Clara, noticing his discomfiture; 
" but you must remember for the future that 
when a woman has been ten years upon the 
stage the novelty of that kind of thing wears 
ofi^, or as Miss Milford would say, ' She does 
not seem to care about it.' '' 

" I only spoke my thoughts," said Richard, 
very humbly ; " and unless you forbid me to 
do this in future, I fear I cannot promise 
always to hide the admiration I share with 
so many." 

" I see you are quite incorrigible. I sup- 
pose, as the hymn says, ' it is your nature 
fo/ so we will change the subject. I shall 
sec Ranston about the play to-morrow. He 
will be making some change soon. I don't 
think ' Diamond Dust ' will run much longer. 
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A great deal of its sparkle is gone now. 
Gets dimmer, you see, from being reflected 
in paper instead of metal/' 

" Do you think he will be inclined to bring 
it out?" 

" Well, you must know that there are two 
things which are always likely to induce a 
manager to look favourably upon an old play. 
First and foremost, he has nothing to pay the 
author ; secondly, he may cut it about as 
much as he likes, and there is no one to 
interfere with him, or turn sulky about its 
curtailment. Of course, / shall take care he 
does not cut out any of my part. But it is 
an extraordinary thing that if you suggest to 
any author to cut out any scene in any play, 
he has a stereotyped answer always ready. 
^ What ! . cut out that ! Why, it is the very 
best thing in the whole piece.' I remember 
Attersley's reply to a suggestion of Ranston's, 
about ' Diamond Dust,' ' Oh, cut it out if you 
like, I don't care about it, but you will ruin 
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the play if you do.' To which Ranston 
repUed, in his quiet way (making a grimace 
at me at the same time), * Well, if you don't 
mind I think / will chance it.' He made me 
laugh so, I don't think Attersley has ever 
forgiven me." 

" And how soon do you think you will 
know about it ? " inquired Richard. 

'' Why you are as anxious on the point as 
a young actress about her first appearance. 
I dare say I shall be able to form an opinion 
from what Ranston says to-morrow. I should 
not wonder if yom' wishes were to be gra- 
tified; for, between ourselves, a suggestion 
from me has considerable weight just now." 

Miss Clara Merton was " the star " at 
" The Duke's," and quite conscious of the 
importance of her position. 

*' If you should happen to be passing 
about this time to-morrow and you like to 
call in, I might be able to let you know the 
result of the interview." 
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" I shall certainly do myself the pleasure/' 
said Richard, and he rose to depart. 

" Would you not like some tea before you 
go, after all that reading? I suppose you 
would not care to see ' Diamond Dust' again ; 
or else, if you liked, I would take you down 
to the theatre with me.*' 

" You know I could never be tired of 
seeing " 

"Now, now," said Clara, interrupting him, 
and warning him with her finger, with such 
a glance and gesture as might have won 
Mrs. Nisbet's fame in " The Love Chase." 
" Remember ! But how silly of me to 

* 

forget," slie continued, " that you cannot have 
had any dinner yet. I always dine very 
early, when I can. But Brogden will find 
you something. We have got an hour and a 
quarter yet, and fortunately neither actresses 
nor their cooks take very long to dress.'' 

In twenty minutes Brogden brought in 
some cutlets and an omelette worthy of the 
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Repique Club, before they got rid of Gus- 
tarelli. And it would be difficult to find any 
wine in England which could surpass the 
Hermitage that accompanied them. 




CHAPTER XVII. 



BEHIND THE SCENES. 



Miss Merton*s suggestion about the early 
production of "Wives as They Were, and 
Maids as They Are/' reached Mr. Ranston 
at a very opportune moment. "Diamond 
Dust '^ was getting very low in the theatrical 
hour-glass. Ranston had a new piece by a 
popular author ready to succeed it, but the 
illness of an actor who was to take the prin- 
cipal part in it, rendered a postponement 
absolutely necessary. Ranston had acted in 
" Wives as They Were ^^ twenty years before, 
and he saw directly that the part of Miss 
Borrillon would suit Clara Merton well. He 
made a few objections to enhance the 
value of his acceptance of her suggestion, 
and then it was a settled thing. It was 
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arranged that it should be put in rehearsal 
immediately. 

Bailey was admitted to the privilege of 
attending the rehearsals. Clara introduced 
him to Eanston , as the gentleman who had 
first recommended the play to her, and 
Ranston compUmented him upon his taste 
in theatrical matters. 

In a fortnight the play was produced. It 
was a great success. In the prison scen^ 
Clara excited quite a furore. Richard's 
ecstasies upon the occasion it would be quite 
impossible to describe. Certainly they ex- 
ceeded Mr. Ranston's, although that gentle- 
man was both pleased and surprised. He 
had fancied the play would do very well, 
but for once in his managerial existence 
the "blaze of triumph" came upon him 
unexpectedly. 

He had not even taken the precaution to 
order his posters beforehand. Two days were 
lost before he had mustered a sufficienjt 



/ 
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number of itiuerant sandwiches to open the 
eyes (and pockets) of the public to his good 
fortune. Worst omission of all : he had 
neglected to engage the crowd of respectably- 
dressed supernumeraries whose duty it is to 
blockade the thoroughfare from five o'clock 
until the moment the pit doors are opened. 

The success of the play tended to cement 
more strongly the friendship between Richard 
and Clara. Nothing of the sort was required 
to increase the admiration of the gentleman ; 
but possibly it made the lady kinder in her 
manner than she might otherwise have been. 
At any rate it afforded an excuse she could 
make to herself for allowing him to attend 
her so constantly, and that kind of trans- 
parent subterfuge is pleasant occasionally. It 
is an article easily constnicted, if we do not 
find it ready to our hand, but it is more 
agreeable to be saved the trouble. 

But Clara Merton is seven-and-twenty. 
For the last ten years she has had all kinds 
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of love made to her, good, bad, and indiffe- 
rent, almost every day of her life ; and whilst 
there has never been a breath upon her repu- 
tation, it may be doubted if her heart has 
ever been very deeply smitten. And now, is 
it possible that she can be in love with a boy 
of twenty ? 

Those are the very words in which on one 
occasion she put the question to herself. It 
was in her dressing-room. She was fastening 
up her back-hair after the prison scene. She 
had noticed Bailey pouring all his heart out 
of his eyes, as he gazed at her. He was 
leaning out of a private box on the pit tier, 
very close to the stage. She played a little 
to that box. Can you forgive her, fair 
readers ? But what answer did she make to 
the question ? 

She stamped her little foot. (The comb 
caught just then) . Then she said, — 

"Nonsense; the very idea is ridiculous. 
I am old enough to be his no, I am 

2 
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not. I am old enough to know better, 
though.'' 

At that moment her dresser came in. 
Now, in a general way, Clara was one of the 
best tempered mistresses in the world ; but it 
must be confessed that the manner in which 
she blew up that unfortunate damsel on that 
occasion was something fearful. She had 
been obliged to wait for her nearly two 
minutes, and rightly suspected that a flirta- 
tion with the scene-shifter had been the cause 
of delay. The young woman confided to that 
person afterwards,— 

" That she should never have believed Miss 
Merton could 'a gone on so, unless she had 

« 

heerd it with her hown hears ; no, not heven 
if her hown mother *ad a told her." 

Once more that night — it was during her 
journey home — Clara's thoughts returned to 
the same subject. 

"I ought not to have him with me so 
much," she reflected. " But, then, what can 
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I say to the poor boy ? I can't bear the idea 
of being rude to him. I wish I had not let 
him read that play so often ; for if I am cool 
to him now, he might think I only wanted to 
make use of him; and I do like to talk td 
him. Well, there is olie comfort ; in six 
weeks my engagement at the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin, commences, and that must bring it 
to an end." 

So with this certainty of a conclusion 
at no very distant date, she tacitly decided 
that for the present things might go on as 
they were. 

Bailey has improved very much during the 
short time which has elapsed since he met 
St. Patrick Smith in St. Martin's Lane. 

Passionately fond of certain branches of 
English literature, the number of novels, plays, 
and poems he had read between the years 
of twelve and twenty, would surprise maiiy 
an older student. Such a training may not 
impart touch solidity to the judgment. 
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but it may be doubted if there is any more 
calculated to enable a man to shine in 
society. 

When we first met him, Bailey's quiver 
was well filled with arrows, but he did not 
know how to shoot them with good effect. 
Two or three months in the society in which 
he has lately been mixing, have a wonderful 
effect in teaching him how to draw upon all 
his resources. 

Clara has no longer any occasion to com- 
plain that he pays her too many compliments; 
if she had any objection to make, it would 
probably be that some of his retorts are a 
shade more bitter than she likes. But when 
she reflects, she remembers that it was to 
please her he changed his tone. 

A little incident occurred one morning 
which showed her that his heart had not 
deteriorated, if his manners were improved. 

" I have got a little commission for you 
to execute for me,'' she said ; " I want you 
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to find out Mr. Smithes new address. I have 
sent to ' The Grange/ but they cannot tell 
me there/" 

"King's Road, Dalston/' replied Richard, 
taking a letter from his pocket. 

" Forgive me for being so rude, but is that 
letter from him ? " 

" Yes." Then seeing that Clara evidently 
expected some account of it, although she 
wQuld not ask, Richard blushed, not so much 
as he would have blushed two months before, 
but still he did blush. 

"Well, you see," he said, "I knew he 
must have as much as he could do with those 
bankruptcy accounts, so I wrote to him to. 
ask him if he would let me come and help 
him in the evenings. I know something 
about banking, you know ; at least, I ought, 
for I have been at Robinsons' more than 
three years." 

" You were a good fellow." 

" It would be good practice for me. Be- 
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sides he has always been very kind to me — 
except once." 

" When was that ? " 

" When he introduced me to you." 

For a wonder, Clara had no answer ready, 
so she made an elaborate curtsey — ^time, 
George II. 

The next morning she ordered her brougham 
at ten o'clock, and having placed in it a wooden 
box, thirty inches long by eighteen broad, she 
ordered the coachman to drive to Dalston. 

" What do you mean by hiding yourself 
from all your friends in this way?" said Clara 
to St. Patrick, as soon as she had settled herself 
comfortably upon the sofa. 

" If I have made such an attempt, it does 
not appear to have been successful," he re- 
plied ; " they run me down when they like, 
and I have no courage left to turn to 
bay." 

" I have not come to give you the coup de 
grdccy so your simile is inappropriate. I only 
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want you to come to supper to-night and meet 
some of your old friends/' 

*' The Duke of Alderney ? " inquired Smith, 
with a slight curl of his lip. 

" Bother the Duke," said Clara. " No ! 
Westsea, and Lord George, and young 
Bailey." 

Why did Clara put down her veil 
when she mentioned the name of the last 
gentleman P 

"You are turning that poor boy*s head/' 
said Smith. 

" Nonsense ! It is set more firmly on his 
shoulders than yours was at his age." It 
was a maxim of Clara's always to carry the 
war into the enemy's camp if possible. " But 
will you come ? " she continued. 

" You must excuse me ; I have turned over 
a new leaf. I begin to work early in the 
morning, and that is not compatible with 
late supper-parties at the other end of the 
town." 
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"That shows how silly it was of you to 
come and live here. But one holiday will do 
you good." 

Clara tried very hard to persuade him, but 
all her eloquence was employed to no pur- 
pose. As she told Bailey afterwards, she was 
unable to lure the lion from his den. 

When she rose to go, she said: "I have 
brought you something as a remembrance of 
old times. You scarcely deserve it, because 
you won't come to see me. Good-bye." 

When she went down to the carriage, 
she sent back her servant with the wooden 
box-. The domestic deposited it at the feet 
of Smith, and left that gentleman with 
surprise and curiosity legibly depicted on his 
countenance. 

I will defy any one, of any age, to have 
a box given them without being immediately 
actuated by a strong desire to ascertain its 
contents. 

A young man who was returning from a 
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supper-party a short time ago, about the hour 
of two in the morning, as he was passing 
through Pelton Crescent, was arrested by the 
sound of the opening of a French window on 
the first floor. 

He stopped and looked up. Immediately a 
female stepped out upon the balcony. Leaning 
over it she said in a soft voice : " Benjamin, is 
that you ? " 

He could not see her face, for it was 
covered by a veil, which she held clasped 
tightly under her chin ; but he noticed one 
tress of long fair hair, which drooped towards 
him as she leaned over the rails. 

Either because his views as to his own 
identity were confused by the wine he had 
taken, or else from a spirit of pure mischief, 
he answered, in a tone of mystery appropriate 
to the occasion, " Yes.^^ 

Then said the lady, " Wait." 

And he did wait, for nearly a quarter of 
an hour, and was getting very tired of the 
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operation, when the window was opened 
again, and the lady re-appeared with a box 
in her hand. This she immediately pro- 
ceeded to lower by means of a thin rope. 

" Have you got it ? " she said, as it came 
within the young man's reach. 

" Yes," he repUed ; and in a moment more 
the rope was drawn up, the lady gone, and 
the window closed. 

Then, for the first time it occurred to him 
that his position was not the most agreeable 
which could be imagined. The sound of a 
poUceman's tread at the farther end of the 
Crescent did not tend to render him more 
satisfied with it. 

It forced him to make up his mind at 
once, and he marched off in the opposite 
direction with the box under his arm. At 
the comer of Pelton Street he met a cab. 
He told the driver to take him to Charing 
Cross. There he got out, walked a little way 
along the Strand, then took another cab. 
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which put him down a little distance from 
his own house. Thus he thought all trace 
would be lost. 

In the privacy of his own apartment he 
proceeded to open the box, with fear and 
trembling. He had previously secured the 
door, and made certain that no prying eye 
could watch his movements through the key- 
hole. With some difficulty he prized open 
the lid, looked over the edge, and beheld — 
three kittens lately drowned ! 

St. Patrick's sensations were of a more 
agreeable description when he opened his 
box, for he found in it a beautiful bronze 
figure, which he had brought from Italy 
many years before ; he had valued it espe- 
cially from a resemblance he fancied it bore 
to Lady Constance. Clara had sent an agent 
to purchase it for her at the sale " at any 
price," and it was knocked down for two 
hundred and fifty guineas. 

If at any moment during his misfortunes 
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St. Patrick had been inclined to feel dis- 
gusted with the world and its inhabitants, 
every day seemed to produce fresh reasons 
for a reconciliation. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 



DELICATE DIPLOMACY. 



The dinner at Lord Brighton's, to which 
Smith was invited, was not a political dinner. 
At least, it was not a purely political dinner. 
Certainly there would be a vacancy in the 
representation of the City soon; and two 
or three of the guests had some influence 
in that quarter. Lord Gabalva was the 
only cabinet minister present besides Lord 
Brighton, and he was not supposed to 
have very great weight in the ministry; 
but, then, he was one of the most agreeable 
men in Europe. And it must be remem- 
bered that, even in this practical nineteenth 
century, men, whose reputation has been 
achieved at the dinner-table, have attained 
the highest honours of the State. 
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There were some members of the Lower 
House, some in the Government, some not. 
With regard to these gentlemen. Lord George 
Atherleigh confided his opinion to Lord 
Westsea, that they were " a very good lot, 
and nobody here to put on the drag." 

Lord Brighton had invited those two after 
he had seen Smith, because he remembered 
they were friends of his. 

"What is the latest news from Paris, 
Gabalva? They have been making great 
improvements there lately, have they not? 
Were you much struck by them. Lord 
Gabalva ? " 

" I was once, when I fell over a paving- 
stone." 

"They have made some magnificent new 
streets though, have they not ? " 

" Beautiful broad streets, and very conve- 
nient," repliedXord Gabalva, "for great guns.*' 

" What would be the effect, now," inquired 
Lord Brighton, " upon the stocks, of a bar- 
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ricade in Cheapside and a park of artillery 
playing upon it from the front of the Royal 
Exchange ? " 

" Reduce the stocks to ribbons/' said 
Smith. 

"Tell Lord Gabalva that story about the 
Civil Service Examinations," said Lord 
Brighton. 

When the tale was finished Lord Ga- 
balva shook his head. " It is all very M^ell 
for you gentlemen to laugh ; but I find these 
Examinations a very serious business. I 
cannot get any young fellows to go up for 
my department now. When they are 
plucked, their fathers think it is my fault, 
and consider it a personal insult. I had 
a pleasant interview with a^ Gloucestershire 
baronet this morning, whose young hopeful 
entertains original views with regard to 
geography. I have been expecting a hostile 
message ever since. Ten years ago I should 
have had one, too, before this." 



i 
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" If your lordship would only make 
me your under-secretary, I'd see all those 
fellows for you with the greatest pleasure 
in life," said Fred O'Brien, a young Irish 
barrister. 

" They gave this poor boy an outline map 
of England to fill up," continued Lord 
Gabalva; "he inverted the map, and put 
London in the Wash." 

" A great reformer and an extremely intel- 
ligent young man," said Lord Brighton. 
" The very place it ought to go to." 

" Effected with a stroke of his pen that 
which will take the Metropolitan Board of 
Works a quarter of a century to accomplish,^' 
said Mr. Rushworth. 

" Do you not nominate three candidates 
to compete for every vacancy, Lord Gabalva ? *' 
inquired Smith. 

" Yes ; that is the nuisance of it : two 
fellows must be plucked.'^ 

"Why don't you keep two stock idiots 
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always on hand to send up ; then your own 
candidate would be sure to come in, while 
the illusion would be complete ? " 

"That is not a bad idea at all; I think 
I shall try it. Just make a note of it, South- 
wold," said Lord Gabalva to the under- 
secretary for his department, who was sitting 
opposite to him. 

" Of course they won^t go up for nothing," 
said Smith ; " but then you might pay them 
out of ' office contingencies/ " 

"Don't you let out the secrets of the 
prison-house," said Lord Southwold. 

"If I were you, Gabalva,'' said Lord 
Brighton, " I would not do it in a hole-and- 
corner way, but appoint them officially to the 
places, and publish their appointments, too, 
in the Civil Service Gazette^ with those of 
tide-waiters and other functionaries." 

"That is all very well," said Lord 
Gabalva ; " but what am I to call them on 
the Estimates ? " 

p 2 
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" Idiots in ordinary," said Smith ; " it has 
a pleasing oflScial sound.'^ 

"You mentioned tide-waiters just now. 
Lord Brighton. What are tide-waiters ? " 
inquired Lord George. 

"They are a kind of dumb-waiter," said 
Lord Westsea, "whose duty it is to know 
when to shut their eyes." 

" Do not mislead our young friend. West- 
sea," said Lord Brighton. " Tide-waiters are 
gentlemen selected for their scientific attain- 
ments, whose duty it is to keep Admiral 
Fitz-Pluvius accurately informed with regard 
to which way the wind blows." 

After dinner, when the party had broken 
up into convenient groups for conversation. 
Lord Brighton took an early opportunity of 
speaking to Mr. Rushworth. After a few 
observations with regard to the City election, 
he said, — 

" I think you sat next to Smith, did you 
not?" 
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Lord Brighton had taken particular care 
that he should do so; but that he did not 
think it necessary to mention. 

"Yes/' replied Mr. Rushworth. "What 
a nice fellow he is ! " 

" Did you never meet him before ? " 
/' No. Is he the Member for Clodshire ? " 

" Oh, no. He was a member of the great 
banking firm that failed the other day, Billing, 
Smith, and Billing.'' 

"His misfortunes do not appear to have 
affected his spirits.*' 

"No. He bears up well. By-the-by, 
they got through it very well, did they not ? " 

" Yes," said Mr. Rushworth ; " Reisenburg 
was talking to me about it yesterday* Sir 
John Billing was nothing very brilliant, and I 
fancy his son was rather a mauvais sujet ; but 
your friend behaved remarkably well. He 
not only gave up everything without the 
slightest reservation, but they say, if it had 
not been for him, the accounts would never 
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have been got into anything hke order ; and 
he came to it all fresh, too, — knew nothing 
of the business until they stopped payment. 
Reisenburg was one of their largest creditors. 
He was dissatisfied about things at first ; but 
he said, after he had met Mr. Smith once or 
twice, that he felt certain everything would 
be done that could be done. He said he had 
never met with a man in his life who took 
up a thing so well without any previous 
knowledge of it." 

" Do you know," said Lord Brighton, " I 
am quite delighted with what you have told 
me ; for I was just going to ask you if you 
could help him in any way ? " 

*' Why, I should think your lordship could 
do as much for him as any man in England." 

"Well, between ourselves, I have offered 
him two or three things ; but he does not 
wish for anything in my way. He wants to 
go into the City.^^ 

" It is not a very cheering prospect, for 
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a man of his age, to take a subordinate 
position in a City house/' 

"If he could be started in any way for 
himself, or as a partner, I would advance 
a few thousands with pleasure ; and I know 
Westsea would find as many more. The only 
difficulty would be to get him to take the 
money/' 

Mr. Rushworth looked at Lord Brighton 
with such surprise, that that nobleman felt 
bound to apologise for his generosity. 

*' You see he is a very old friend of mine, 
and a capital fellow, and — I knew his father." 

(Lord Brighton had met that old gentleman 
once at the Lord Mayor's dinner.) 

He need not have excused himself, how- 
ever, for he did not sink the least in Mr. 
Rushworth's good opinion. That gentleman 
did not think him at all more likely to 
be hoodwinked by France, or beguiled 
by Austria, after their conversation than 
before it. 



J 
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" Well, my lord/^ he replied, " that alters 
the matter. Perhaps I ought not to make 
such a suggestion on the spur of the moment ; 
but my nephew, who has been in our house 
for some years, is anxious to set up for him- 
self. I think it is possible that, on the terms 
you mentioned, the thing might be arranged 
to the advantage of both parties.^' 

" There is nothing I should like so much 
for him as to be connected with any one who 
has been trained under your eye." 

Mr. Rushworth carefully placed his tongue 
in that cheek which was not turned towards 
Lord Brighton, and then bowed in acknow- 
ledgment of the compliment. 

Lord Brighton was not the man to allow 
the ball to stop when it was beneath his foot. 
He crossed over to Lord Westsea, and 
whispered half-a-dozen words to him. That 
nobleman replied by a nod of his head. 
Then Lord Brighton joined the group where 
Smith was sitting. After talking for a minute 
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or two to Lord Gabalva he turned to Smith. 
Taking out his watch, he said, suddenly, — 
" Will you do me a favour. Smith ? '' 
" With pleasure, my lord," replied Smith, 
jumping up. 

" Mind, I shall hold you to your promise." 
"I place myself in your lordship's 
hands." 

"That is exactly what I want." And, 
passing his arm through Smith's, he marched 
him off into the next room. "You know," 
he continued, "that this was not to be a 
party of pleasure only, but that I hoped to 
transact a little business as well, and in your 
behalf. Now, I think I have entered into 
negotiations which may lead to your being 
satisfactorily started in that murky orbit you 
have selected, the City. The favour I ask is, 
that you will allow your friends the pleasure 
of rendering you such assistance as may be 
necessary to complete the arrangements." 
They looked straight into one another's 



i 
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eyes for two seconds, then they shook hands, 
and the thing was settled. 

" Now, come and talk to the principal, or 
rather, I should say, the principal's uncle." 

And, having detailed in a veiy few words 
his previous conversation with Mr. Rush- 
worth, Lord Brighton left Smith with that 
gentleman, and walked off to exercise his 
fascinations upon another citizen. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

NEW ENGAGEMENTS. 

To be the favoured cavalier in attendance 
upon a celebrated actress, or the honoured 
instructor of a duke in the mysteries of 
driving four-in-hand, are positions which may 
be justly considered as objects of legitimate 
ambition ; but, like many other proud posi- 
tions (the representation of a metropolitan 
borough, for example), when attained, they 
cannot be properly supported without much 
expenditure of time and money. 

When, therefore, they had walked up and 
down the Burlington Arcade four times, and 
duly lamented the decay of female beauty 
since their earlier days. Lord George Ather- 
leigh said to his companion, — 

" Bailey, do you want any money ? '^ 



s 
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That gentleman replied, — 

" I believe you ; I just do," with an ear- 
nestness of manner that at once placed his 
sincerity beyond a doubt. 

"Then I vote we get some," said Lord 
George. 

Bailey bowed. 

" Did it ever strike you, Bailey, how neatly 
impecuniosity illustrates that beautiful old 
proverb, ' Two negatives make an affirmative? ' 
For, if one man wants money, he may have a 
difficulty in getting it ; but, when two require 
it, the thing becomes easy directly. Now, 1 
should never think of asking a man to put his 
name to a bill for me except on the principle 
of an equal division of the spoils. The only 
question for us to consider, then, is, whether 
I shall draw upon you, or you draw upon me. 
If you can get the bill done, I should prefer 
the latter." 

Bailey shook his head. 

"Then I have a very decent fellow who 
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only charges a shilling in the pound per 
month/' 

" Sixty per cent./' said Bailey. 

" Well, I believe it comes to about that ; 
but the other mode of calculation seems to let 
you down easy." 

" What amount do you propose to make it 
for?" 

** Well, as it is our first, suppose we say a 
hundred, or a hundred and fifty. Or, no I a 
hundred and fifty-seven. The odd seven will 
give it an appearance of business." 

" Of course, you will be prepared to meet 
your share when it comes due ? " 

** Certainly not. Do not imagine such a 
thing for a moment. I shall be prepared to 
renew it; and I may say that, if I was to 
ofier to meet it when it comes to maturity, 
the gentleman who negotiates for me would 
receive such a proposition with surprise, if 
not with disfavour." 

After a brief debate, Bailey assented to 
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Lord George's proposition ; and in the course 
of half-an-hour the bill was drawn, accepted, 
discounted, and Lord George had drawn fifty 
pounds on account. They then dined at the 
" Pococurante," and proceeded to Creraorne. 

With regard to Bailey's share in this trans- 
action, it must be mentioned that he had 
been rendered reckless by Clara Merton's 
departure for Dublin on the previous day. 
It had taken him quite by surprise. He had 
been out of town for three or four days to 
Torquay to bring back his mother, who had 
been staying there for her health. 

The day after his return to town, as he 
passed the " Duke's," on his way from the 
bank, he saw posted up on large placards, 
" Last two nights of Miss Clara Merton's 
engagement." He jumped into a hansom at 
once, and drove to her house. The instant he 
saw her he said, rather abruptly, — 

" What is the meaning of this placard I see 
about ? " 
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"What placard?" said Clara, very inno- 
cently. 

" About the last two nights of your engage- 
ment at the ' Duke's/ *' 

" Oh ! did you not know ? '* she said. " I 
start for Dublin on Sunday.*' 

Clara had been looking forward to the pre- 
sent scene for some weeks. She had acted it 
over in her mind twenty times at least. She 
had determined to conceal every appearance 
of emotion. In this she succeeded perfectly. 
But, great actress as she was, she could not 
perform as well in her own drawing-room as 
upon the stage. She committed a fault at 
that moment of which she had never been 
accused in her theatrical career. She over- 
acted her part. She threw more indifference 
into her manner than she had intended. She 
had a perfect conception of her part ; but she 
was unable to throw in the lights and shadows 
with that delicacy of touch for which she was 
so famed " in another place." 



** I do not know. I have no engagement. 
It is possible that I may go to America. I 
have had an advantageous offer made to me 
from that quarter." 

And now Mr. Bailey took a leaf j&om Miss 
Merton's own book. He showed that he had 
profited by the lessons she had given him so 
frequently. 

*' I should think you would succeed in 
America; if possible, even better than in 
England." 

« Why ? " 

"They are so fond of cool people in 
America, —appreciate them so thoroughly.'* 

Coolness was not the prevailing sensation 
in Miss Clara's cheeks or forehead at that 
moment. She Teplied> however, quietly 
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enough, — " I believe I am generally tolerably 
self-possessed." 

" I never heard a lady hit off her own 
character so well in a single epithet." 

" You must forgive me if I cannot indulge 
any longer in that fine tonic which your 
conversation supplies. It is time for me to 
dress. Good morning.'' 

And, without even shaking hands, she 
passed through the folding doors, and was 
gone. 

They neither of them thought, at that 
moment, it was to be their last parting 
before the journey to Ireland ; but so it 
proved. Bailey called the next day (Satur- 
day) at five o'clock; but the servant said, 
"Not at home." 

It was so unusual a thing for Clara to be 
out at that hour, that he immediately made 
up his mind that she had given orders she 
should be denied to him. He erred in his 
judgment, as young men will, especially when 
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their feelings are much excited. Clara was 
detained by important business which she 
was obliged to transact before she went to 
Ireland. She did not return home that 
afternoon at all, but went straight from her 
lawyer's to the theatre. Moreover, she had 
given a message to the servant to the eflTect 
that if Mr. Bailey called, he was to be told 
that she did not start until one o'clock to- 
morrow afternoon, and she should be happy 
to see him at any time before that hour. 
The maid forgot to deliver this message, 
although she assured Clara on her return, 
with an unblushing countenance, that she 
had given it faithfully. 

Clara's packing on this Sunday morning 
did not progress very satisfactorily. It 
generally happens that there is a good deal 
of packing to be done at the last moment; 
but then there was more excuse for Clara 
than for the majority of her sex. She had 
had very little time to do it before. 
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The reason why the packing did not go 
on well was because Clara was always 
stopping in the middle of what she was 
about, to go and look out of the window. 
Mind, she constantly said to herself, " I do 
hope he won't come. It will be so much 
better if he does not.*' But at the same time 
she appeared unable to remove her eyes from 
the corner of the pavement on the opposite 
side of the way, where the street in which 
she lived joined the Knightsbridge Road, — 
that being the exact spot where any one 
coming from the east would first be visible. 

At a quarter-past twelve her maid was 
obliged to remind her that half the things 
were not put in, and that she had not had 
her lunch. But one o'clock came at last, 
and the carriage with it, but no Mr. Richard 
Bailey. 

As soon as she had started, she said, 
" There is a weight off my heart. How glad, 
I am it is all over." 

Q 2 
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Accordingly she pulled down the blinds, 
put her feet upon the opposite seat, and 
buried her face in her hands, — ^that being, as 
our readers are doubtless aware, the usual 
method in which ladies manifest their delight 
when not in the presence of witnesses. 

And where is the object of the lady^s 
thoughts? He is trying his best to forget 
her — at any rate, for the moment. He is 
plapng the piano at Lord George's rooms in 
Bury Street. He has a very short pipe in 
his mouth, from which are rising the fumes 
of Latakia. A Moselle cup is conveniently 
placed on the piano, and turning half round 
upon the music-stool, without removing his 
fingers from the notes, he requests his host to 
put some more ice in it. 

He has just been playing something from 
the last opera. For a moment his fingers 
wander listlessly over the keys, and then he 
begins one of Mendelssohn's Songs without 
Words. He plays it well, wonderfully well. 
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considering that his thoughts are far away. 
In spite of every effort to restrain them, those 
thoughts are dwelling on the railway train 
which bears away his first and only love. 




CHAPTER XX. 

I ME. BAILEY LOSES HIS SITUATION. 

When his chief at the India OflSce 
I suggested to Charles Lamb that he came 

very late in the mornings, he immediately 
repUed, " Yes, sir ; but then I go away very 
early in the afternoons." 

Whether or not this was accepted as a 

I' 

I valid excuse, I cannot say; but it is certain 

that a similar course of proceeding on the 

i part of Mr. Bailey at Robinson's Bank was 

not appreciated by the authorities of that 
institution. 

I ^ 

» 

1 Late hours, supper parties, constant en- 

gagements, even the visits of casual ac- 
quaintances during business hours, had all 
tended to make Mr. Bailey a much less 
efficient clerk than he was three months 
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before. Lord George knew his way quite 
well to Bailey's seat at Robinson's, through 
the labyrinth of high-standing desks. Arrived 
there, he would vault on to Bailey's own 
desk, and sit chattering for half an hour, 
relating anecdotes of a doubtful tendency, 
and otherwise scandalismg Richard's respect- 
able neighbours. 

Bailey had had a hint given him at last 
that it would be better if his friend would 
limit the number and length of his visits. 

Bailey had three years' good character to 
fall back upon, and as he was clever and 
could get through an immense amount of 
work when he liked, his shortcomings had 
not as yet been visited with any very serious 
reproof. But it was fated that an accident 
should bring his career at Robinson's to an 
untimely close. 

Three or four days after his promenade 
with Lord George in the Burlington Arcade, 
as he was sitting at his desk and working 
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rather harder than usual, the messenger came 
to him and told him that Mr. Robinson 
wished to see him in the bank parlour. He 
went prepared for " a skinning " with refer- 
ence to his general attendance, &c., for he 
had been late that morning ; but as soon as 
he entered the room he saw by the expression 
on Mr. Robinson's countenance that there was 
something serious the matter. Mr. Robinson 
held in his hand a slip of paper, which Bailey- 
did not at first recognise. It was only when 
that gentleman held it close to him, and 
pointing his finger to a name, said, " Is that 
your signature ?*' that he recognised Lord 
George's bill. 

" Yes,'' he replied, in a firm tone. 

"Then you must permit me to inquire 
under what circumstances you became in- 
debted to Lord George Atherleigh in the sum 
of a hundred and fifty-seven pounds ? '^ 

"I did not owe him anything when the 
bill was drawn." 
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"Am I to understand, then, that it is an 
accommodation bill ? " 

" Purely." 

Bailey had answered his questions in so 
straightforward a manner, that Mr. Robinson 
felt some compunction in doing what he knew 
to be his duty. He hesitated for a few 
seconds before he spoke. Then he said, — 

" Your conduct, Mr. Bailey, has not been 
exactly what I could have desired for some 
time past. I do not know that there has 
been anything in it which might not have 
been passed over until this present transac- 
tion. But after my knowledge of this, I 
should not be doing my duty either to you 
or to the house if I allowed you to remain 
in a position which necessarily exposes you 
to constant temptation, Mr. Selwyn will pay 
you your salary up to the end of next quarter, 
but, if you please, we will dispense with your 
attendance at the bank after to-day." 

Bailey bowed, and departed. 
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" You are looking seedy, old hoy/' said 
Lord George when, on entering his rooms, 
he found Bailey stretched at full length on 
the sofa, with a volume of a new novel in his 
hand. 

** I have just got the sack." 

" What d'ye mean ? " 

" From Robinson's." 

" That's jolly. Now you can come to the 
Leger with me to-morrow." 

"You take it coolly; but it was all through 
that infernal bill that it occurred." 

"My dear fellow, you don't say so. If 
you care about it, I would not have had it 
happen for the world. Is there anything I 
can do ? I'll go down and see the old boy 
in a minute, if you like, and tell him it was 
all my fault. Let us see. Robinson is the 
old party with the bald head and spectacles, 
who sits in the little pigeon coop all by 
himself on the right hand as you go 
in? 
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"No, that is the porter/' said Bailey, 
laughing at Lord George's error. 

" Well, never mind, I'll engage to run him 
to earth — or stay, I know what will be better 
still, I'll get the maternity to go down and 
see him ; she'll explain the thing, and put it 
all straight. I'll make her promise to move 
her account from Buflfer and Bloke's to his 
shop, if that's all. They are no good— Buffer 
and Bloke are not. The last time I went 
down there about some business of hers, I 
asked them to do a little bit of stiff for me, 
and they would not." 

" Thank you all the same," replied Bailey ; 
" but don't trouble yourself about it. I do 
not want to go back again." 

"Well, I think you are quite right; it 
always seemed to me a very slow place ; and 
they won't let you smoke. But how did they 
find out about the bill ? " 

"A man named Zelger paid it in to his 
account." 
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" Zelger ! By Jove ! that is the man Moss 
is always bothering me about. He told me 
once the scoundrel had oflfered him half-a- 
crown a pound for all my acceptances, taking 
them by weight. I always thought he was 
an imaginary swell until this moment." 

"I see how it is," said Bailey; "Moss 
charges you sixty per cent., Zelger charges 
him fifteen, and the bank charges Zelger five 
— not an equal division of the spoils." 

"Do banks only charge five? I never 
knew how badly Buffer and Bloke had 
behaved, until now. But really, though, you 
can't do better than come with me to the 
Leger ; you remember what I told you about 
Rokessa the other day. If we see her come 
well to the post, and put it on pretty stiff, 
we shall land a great stake. You can win 
more money than you would have got out of 
Robinson's for the next ten years to come." 

" I don't see why she should beat the 
favourite." 
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" Well, you come to Doncaster and look 
at her, and hear what my uncle says. You 
know he'll run to win if he can ; and I 
think this will prove to be about her journey.'* 

After a little more persuasion on Lord 
George's part, Bailey consented to accompany 
him. 

They had a very pleasant journey to Don- 
caster. Lord George met two men he knew 
upon the platform, and made up a rubber 
immediately. A railway rug served them for 
a card-table, and both our young friends 
found themselves a few pounds richer when 
they arrived at their destination. 

" Good beginning," said Lord George, as, 
striking his waistcoat pocket he caused the 
sovereigns lately placed therein to jingle. 
" I always like to win my money on the first 
event." 

Bailey was a good judge of horse-flesh. 
Very few men of his age, Londoners espe- 
cially, could have competed with him on this 



of seeing Kokessa the evening before the 
race, by Sir Arthur Furzley himself, while 
Lord George was voluble in her praise, he 
looked at the mare carefully for about three 
minutes without saying a word. 

"And what do you think of her, Mr. 
Bailey ? " inquired Sir Arthur. 

" I think she is the very picture of her 
dam. I saw her win the Leger in 185 — ." 
" So she is, so she is," said Sir Arthur. 
" And I think she will win to-morrow, if 
she is not made too much use of in the early 
part of the race." 

" The very words I said to Cutts this 
morning," observed Sir Arthur. 

" She will see a shorter price than twenty 
to one after her first canter to-morrow," con- 
tinued Bailey. 
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" You can get that about her now." 

"Your friend is not a bad judge of a 
horse," said Sir Arthur to his nephew, as 
they were leaving, and Bailey had walked on 
in front. 

" I should say not," rephed Lord George. 
" And you should see him drive." 

In the course of the evening Lord George 
and Bailey backed Rokessa to win them three 
thousand each. 

The following morning the betting justified 
Richard's opinion. After her preliminary 
canter, ten to one was taken about Rokessa 
freely, and to a considerable amount. There 
was a tendency also to lay against Clapham, 
the favourite. 

Half an hour later. The race is drawing 
to a close. The favourite is beaten. Sir 
Arthur's well-known brown and pink are 
showing in the van. The Yorkshiremen are 
shouting " Rokessa wins ! " when next to the 
rails comes out from the ruck an outsider, a 
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horse against which you might have got a 
hundred to one at any time, against which 
a thousand to five had been laid, and a 
magnificent race ends by Chickweed beating 
Rokessa on the post by half a head. The 
favourite third, and Punch-his-Head fourth. 

Bailey was equally unfortunate in his spe- 
culations on the smaller races the next day. 
He looked at the horses, was guided by his 
own judgment, and generally managed to 
select one which ran second or third. Not 
once did he " spot " a winner. 

When the meeting was over, Lord George 
and Bailey parted. Lord George was going 
to Scotland; Bailey returned to town. He 
had managed to lose all that remained of the 
proceeds of the bill, and all the salary he 
had just received. When he returned to 
Barnard's Inn he found that his whole 
worldly wealth amounted to half a sovereign 
and some silver. 



CHAPTER XXL 



FROM BAD TO WORSE. 



The morning after his return from Don- 
caster, when he had completed a rather 
unsatisfactory breakfast, it occurred to Mr. 
Bailey that it would be useful to make up 
his mind what he intended to do. He had 
contrived to stave off reflection upon the 
subject until all his money was gone; but 
this crisis having arrived, it became an abso- 
lute necessity. He soon determined that the 
first thing he ought to do was to see his 
father, and inform him of his dismissal from 
the bank. But when he arrived at Uttoxeter 
Square he found that Mr. Robinson had 
already written upon the subject. That gen- 
tleman had been in the habit of meeting Mr. 
Bailey, senior, frequently, in the way of busi- 
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ness, some years before, and entertained a 
great respect for him. Accordingly, when 
he dismissed the son he wrote a long 
letter to the father, explaining all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and wound up 
by saying he was afraid Richard had 
entered into the society of companions who 
led him into expenses much beyond his 
means, and who might ultimately prove 
his ruin. 

If Richard had gone to his father imme- 
diately on his dismissal from the bank, he 
would have been received with kindness, 
though necessarily with sorrow. But during 
the three days he had been absent at Don- 
caster, both his parents had been very anxious 
about him. They had inquired constantly at 
his chambers, but could ascertain nothing of 
his whereabouts. When, therefore, on the 
afternoon of the fourth day, he walked in, 
dressed up to the height of the prevailing 
fashion, and looking as if nothing particular 
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had happened, his father was very angry, and 
began at once, — 

"Mr. Robinson has written to me about 
your dismissal, and the disgraceful conduct 

which caused it. Where have you been ever 

• «^ >> 
smcer 

" At Doncaster.'' 

" At the St. Leger, I suppose ? '* 

"Yes." 

" Betting and gambling, and drawing more 
bills to meet your debts of honour, I suppose?" 

" I have neither drawn nor accepted any 
more bills." 

" Have you been losing any more money ? '* 

" Yes ; I lost nearly a hundred pounds." 

"And now, I suppose, you have come to 
me to pay it for you? " 

" No, I have not." 

" Well, if you have, you have come to the 
wrong place, that is all ; and what is more, I 
am not going to keep you here to eat the 
bread of idleness. I don't want a son who 
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has disgraced his father, as you have done, 
ever to darken my doors again." 

Richard bowed, took up his hat and ex- 
tremely thin umbrella from the table, bowed 
again, and walked out. 

In his inmost heart he knew very well that 
his father did not mean what he said, or, at 
any rate, all of what he said; and a few 
months before he would have met such a 
speech with promises of amendment ; but he 
was soured by his misfortunes, his dismissal, 
and his losses, although he knew that he alone 
was to blame for them. More than all, the 
circumstances under which he had parted 
with Clara had given a recklessness to his 
character which had never belonged to it 
before. He was in that frame of mind when 
a man feels it a satisfaction to be able to say 
to himself that all the world is against him ; 
so he quietly accepted the expatriation from 
Uttoxeter Square as an addition to his other 
miseries. 
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As he entered his chambers at Barnard's 
Inn, the idea occurred to him that quarter- 
day was very near at hand, and he had no 
money to pay the rent. So he went imme- 
diately to a broker's in the neighbourhood, 
brought hun into his rooms, and sold him aU 
his furniture for about a fourth of its value. 
This enabled him to pay the rent, but having 
done that, his stock of money was not much 
increased by the transaction. 

Then he went out to look for lodgings, and 
found a small room in Soho, which he en- 
gaged for six shilUngs a week, returned, 
packed up his things, and at ten o'clock that 
night he left Barnard's Inn for ever. 

The next day, when his mother came to see 
him and to arrange the terms of a reconcilia- 
tion, the porter informed her that "Mr. Bailey 
had left the Inn for good, and had not left no 
address." 

Settled in his new lodgings, Richard betook 
himself to the most heartrending of all occu- 
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pations — that of answering "' wanted '^ adver- 
tisements. 

Richard soon foand that the circumstances 
under which he had left Robinson's, and 
which he made no attempt to conceal, effec- 
tually prevented him from obtaining any 
respectable situation in the City. After 
undergoing repeated disappointments^ and 
selling all his personal effects to pay for his 
food and lodging, he had almost made up his 
mind to enlist in a regiment of dragoons, 
when one evening, as he was returning to 
his lodging, he met a young man, named 
Russell, who was employed in copying parts 
for the actors and actresses at the " Duke's." 
He had seen him once or twice on business 
for Clara Merton, at the time of the produc- 
tion of " Wives as they Were." Bailey had 
a free, kindly manner, and when he was 
regarded at the " Duke's " as a man of 
fashion, had treated this young man with 
more politeness than he was accustomed to 
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experience. Their roads that evening proved 
to be the same^ and as they walked on toge- 
ther the idea occurred to Bailey that possibly 
this young man might be able to help him iri 
getting something to do. 

" Are you very busy now ? " he said. 

** Yes ; we are going to bring out a new 
play of Mr. Allersley's very soon.*' 

" I quite envy you," said Bailey. " I have 
been out of a situation for the last two 
months, and I cannot get anything to do 
anywhere. I suppose you don't know of 
anything in your ^ay?" 

" The pay is so small, it could never be 
worth your taking,'* said Russell; then, 
noticing a considerable alteration in Bailey's 
general appearance since he had seen him 
last, he modified his statement, — " unless it 
was for a short time, until you could get 
something better." 

" I should be very glad to get anything to 
do, I can assure you/' replied Bailey. 
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''I heard, a few days ago, that they did 
want some one at the ' Parthenon / If yon 
like I will go down to-mo]TOW morning and 
inquire about it for you." 

" I shall be very much obliged to you if 
you will/' 

" This is my street,** said Russell, pointing 
to a turn upon the left. " Perhaps you will 
come in and take a cup of tea? *' 

" Thank you, I shall be very glad.** 

Russell made a humble feast in honour of 
his guest, who made a better meal than he 
had done during the preceding week. In the 
course of the evening the two young men 
became vefy good friends. Of course they 
had an animated debate upon the drama, and 
disputed the merits of old and new comedies, 
Bailey quoting Wycherly and Congreve, 
Russell, Tom Taylor and Watts Phillips. 
They both felt the delight of companionship, 
which neither had enjoyed for some time. 

Russell was proud and solitary in his 
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habits, and had no acquaintance with whom 
he cared to associate intimately. Bailey had 
had literally no one to speak to, since he left 
the bank. His grand friends were all out of 
town, others of older standing he felt he had 
neglected during the sunshine of his magnifi- 
cence, and was, therefore, too proud to claim 
now that his prospects were clouded. 

According to his promise, Russell went 
the next day to the '' Parthenon,*' at which 
theatre he had been the copyist before he was 
engaged at the "Duke*s." After some diffi- 
culty he succeeded in obtaining the work for 
Bailey, on the understanding that he would 
engage to exercise some supervision over its 
performance himself. 

At last, then, Richard Bailey has an oppor- 
tunity of earning his bread once more ; but 
to do so he must write twelve hours a day in 
order to obtain a pound a week. And he 
sets to work gallantly, for he is a young 
Englishman, and has good courage to do the 
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duty which is set before him. He comes of a 
race who have never been afraid of work^ 
althoagh he has been led away by bright 
eyes and a soft voice, and pomps and vani^ 
ties. He is a man of business once more^ 
although it might seem that he had resigned 
all claim to that title. He calculates his 
expenses, and plans how they may be brought 
below the funds he has to meet them^ and 
something saved to meet the bill. And not 
only does he lay down a plan, but he adheres 
to it. He leaves his lodging in Soho, and 
takes a room in Newton Street, Drury Lane, 
for which he pays three-and-sixpence a week. 

For two months he worked hard at his 
new calling, and out of his small salary he 
managed to save five shillings a week. Not 
much towards a debt of more than seventy 
pounds, but still it was a beginning. 

Poverty and solitude are stern teachers, but 
there are some characters for which they are 
the best instructors, and Bailey's was one of 
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them. That pale, thin, careworn young man, 
whose pen traverses the paper so rapidly, is a 
very different looking person from the crack 
bat, the skilful boxer, the wonderful whip of 
last summer. But the outer man is less 
changed than the inner. The strong will 
which forces that cramped hand and those 
wearied eyes to do a law-stationer's work 
after the copying for the theatre is finished, 
belongs to a very different man from him 
who put his name so easily to Lord George's 
biU. 

About the bill itself he has been relieved 
from all immediate anxiety. A little before 
the expiration of the three months it had to 
run, he had written to Lord George enclosing 
him a new bill; but, to his great surprise, 
that young nobleman had returned it to 
him, with the information that the maternity 
having come down handsome, he had thought 
it better to take it up, and that Bailey could 
pay him his share when it was convenient. 
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There was another lesson which Richard 
Bailey had yet to learn — ^that it is quite pos- 
sible, though not so easy, to do too much* 
as too little ; and that extravagance in either 
respect is likely to be attended with incon- 
venience. 

One morning, when he got up, he imme- 
diately proceeded to fall down again. This 
process he repeated three times, to the serious 
detriment on the last occasion of the back of 
his head. After this he remained calm ; that 
is to say, as calm as the sensation of several 
humming-tops spinning in his head at once 
permitted. 

He was expected at the theatre that day ; 
and, as they did not know his address there, 
they sent down to Russell to inquire about 
him. Accordingly, in the afternoon, Russell 
came round to Newton Street to see what was 
the matter. As soon as he entered the room, 
Bailey said to him, — 

"You need not have said, 'Not at home,* 
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that day, because you must have known that 
I should like to see Rokessa wm; and she 
would have won, too, if they had not given 
her half-a-crown a pound for all hqr accept- 
ances. They made too much use of her in 
the first act of ' Wives as they Were.' Are 
you married? " 

At which point of the conversation it 
occurred to Mr. Russell that his friend was 
delirious. Therefore he asked Richard*s next 
door neighbour — a lady engaged in the fruit 
trade — to watch him while he went for a 
doctor. And the lady did watch him care- 
fully ; for, as soon as she had ascertained to 
her own satisfaction that he was incapable 
of noticing what she did, she removed two 
pounds and seventeen shillings from his 
writing-desk, comforting her conscience with 
the reflection, " Poor fellow ! I dare say he 
will never want it.'' 

When the doctor came, after he had 
examined his patient, he asked Russell a 
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few questions about his £riend^ the nature of 
his employment, &c. When he had listened 
to the repUes, he shook his liead, and 
said, — 

"I thought so. Overwork. Bad case of 
brain fever." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

ST. PATRICK SMITH IN THE CITY. 

The suggestion whicli Mr. Rushworth 
oifered to Lord Brighton about a partner- 
ship between Smith and his nephew, Henry 
Rushworth, was carried out ; and the bril- 
liant St. Patrick has settled down into a City 
man. The business of the new firm is going 
on very weU, increasing every day; but Smith 
still remains in his old lodgings at Dalston, 
and confines his personal expenditure within 
the smallest possible compass. To do this was 
no hardship to him. In other days he had 
loved to surround himself with everything that 
was beautiful in art : his cuisine was perfect, 
his taste in wines inimitable. Now, he dined 
at an eating-house in the middle of the day, 
on a rump-steak and a pint of old ale, and 
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made a better dinner. He was one of those 
men upon whom hixury has no enervating 
effect. He had accepted it when it seemed 
to belong to his position ; but when it passed 
away, its absence caused him no regret. He 
could enjoy the present, but he did not 
sorrow for the past ; or, perhaps, one great 
sorrow, which underhes the even current of 
his life, leaves no room for minor vexations. 

He feels that, a few months ago, one vrhis- 
pered word would have made Ada Stanley 
his for ever. His; in spite of bankruptcy, 
ruin, ay, even of disgrace ; and, idiot that he 
was, that word had never been spoken. Of 
course, he was too proud to speak it now. 
Ada might think that he did not mind asking 
her to share his poverty, although he had - 
shrunk from offering her his wealth. It never 
occurred to him that, in making this suppo- 
sition, he had passed from the comparative 
degree of idiotcy to the superlative. As if a 
woman ever attributed any other than the 
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best motives to the man she loved. For ladies 
can love even in the eighteen hundred and 
sixties. I wish to write guardedly; I will 
not pretend that they do very often, but occa' 
sionally, even in the best-regulated families, 
they break out in a manner which defies all 
calculation. 

Quiet young ladies who play mildly on the 
piano, and sing the songs you see advertised 
in the TimeSy copy Jullien's heads in crayons, 
work for fancy fairs, and teach their younger 
sisters, will suddenly defy all parental autho- 
rity, and insist upon accompanying the object 
of their choice to New Zealand, or some other 
equally tempting locality. And, to carry 
out the system of bravado, they will even 
write letters from that colony, pretending 
that they are happy out there, and, like the 
fox in the fable, endeavour to induce un- 
suspecting friends to follow their mad 
example. As if there could be any hap- 
piness without a season in London, the 

s 
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opera, Exeter Hall, Rotten Row, and the 
other amusements. 

St. Patrick Smith does credit to the 
prognostications of his friends. He is rapidly 
being transformed into a very good man of 
business. Henry Rushworth and he have 
become very good friends ; for whenever his 
partner is anxious to take a Uttle relaxation. 
Smith is always ready to take his share of the 
work in addition to his own. Smith's pre- 
possessing manners do good service to the 
new firm; for most people like to do busi- 
ness with agreeable people — when they don't 
swindle them. Some persons were inclined to 
imagine, from the softness of his exterior, that 
the internal texture would be found to corre- 
spond ; in fact, that he might be done, and 
they tried it on accordingly; but they dis- 
covered, to their cost, that muscles of steel 
may be hidden beneath the velvet glove. 

Smith had two reasons for the strict 
economy which he practised: one was his 
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anxiety to repay the capital advanced by 
Lord Brighton and Lord Westsea as soon 
as possible : the other, a wish to pay in full 
the creditors of Billing, Smith, and Billing. 
From both these burdens, however, he was 
fated to be suddenly relieved. 

When the affairs of his firm had been 
wound up, the iron trade was at its lowest 
ebb, and it had been found quite impossible 
to find purchasers at any price for the 
immense iron works which they had been 
compelled to take in lieu of the money they 
had advanced to the former owners. But for 
the last three months the trade had been 
improving ; and now, a sudden impetus was 
given to it by the statement that the Govern- 
ment was about to build a large iron-cased 
fieet. 

One morning Smith received an offer for 
part of the property from a person who had 
been making inquiries about it for some time 
past. It was not a very liberal offer, but 

s 2 
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Smitli went at once to communicate it to 
Mr. Henderson, the assignee for the creditors. 

" Ashford ? '' said that gentleman. '' Ah ! 
that's the man who has been nibbling for 
some time past. Hooked at last, is he ? He 
is not worth landing, though. The tide has 
turned at last, and you will have half-a-dozen 
oflfers in the course of the next month, and 
of more than double the amount this man 
names. I congratulate you on the 'prospect, 
Mr. Smith ; for I know how anxious you are 
on the subject, and how hard you have 
worked, too. Yes,'' he continued, " I think 
I see our way now to the twenty shillings in 
the pound and, I hope, a handsome surplus. 
And when the money is paid, the creditors 
ought to give you the handsomest piece of 
plate that was ever subscribed for in the City 
of London ; and I shall be happy to head the 
list." 

Mr. Henderson was a man of a sanguine 
temperament and a demonstrative disposition. 
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But for once he was right in his prophecy, 
and he did not forget his proposed sub- 
scription. 

When Smith returned to his office he found 
two gentlemen waiting to see him, and eyeing 
one another with a friendliness similar to that 
which exists between a well-matched cat and 
dog. Directly they met, they had both 
guessed that they were come upon the 
same errand. They were acquainted, and at 
first they only discussed the ordinary topics 
of the day, carefully avoiding the subject 
which was uppermost in their thoughts. 
Then, getting tired of the delay, one of them 
began to depreciate the property he had come 
to buy. The second, whose genius was of a 
higher order, reflecting that whatever he said 
would assuredly be disbelieved, proceeded to 
praise it in strong terms. 

This step nonplussed his opponent, who 
spent the next two minutes in endeavouring 
to guess how much his adversary would be 
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likely to oflfer. Then he said, " It is not the 
kind of property I should care to purchase 
myself, but a friend of mine asked me to 
make a few inquiries,*' &c., &c. 

Now number two could stand a great deal, 
but for any one to suppose for a moment that 
he could be deluded by a device so trans- 
parent and obsolete as this, was an insult 
which he could not endure calmly, so he 
rephed, with an indignant sarcasm, — 

"Nobody ever does want anything for 
himself now-a-days. Everybody knows that 
there is nothing to be found but universal 
philanthropy and total self-abnegation/' 

At this juncture, very fortunately, Smith 
came in. Neither of these gentlemen, how- 
ever, ultimately became the purchaser. The 
whole of the property was sold very shortly 
afterwards, and for a very good price. All 
the debts of the old firm were paid in full, 
and such a sum remained to be divided 
between the partners, that Smith was enabled 
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to repay Lord Brighton and Lord Westsea, 
and have a few thousands remaining besides. 
Lord Brighton was very loth to take back the 
money. 

" My dear fellow," he said, " I am sure it 
would help you in the business. I know 
money is always useful, although I have never 
been Chancellor of the Exchequer. Well, 
then, if I must, I must. But I have one 
satisfaction: you can't stop me from leaving 
it you in my will." 

The subscription which Mr. Henderson 
started would soon have reached a large 
amount, but Smith very properly put a stop 
to it, suggesting that if he received a testi- 
monial for paying his debts, it would imply 
that this was something unusual for a London 
banker to do — ^if he could avoid it. 

But Smith was rewarded in another way. 
The customers of the old firm threw business 
in the way of the new house. Honesty is not 
without its value in the present day, and in 
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sible, and stiU retains his lodgings in 
Dalston. He resists all the persuasions of 
his old friends, who are anxious to induce 
him to return to what Lord Greorge caDs " a 
Christian neighbourhood/' 



CHAPTER XXIIL 



"WHEN PAIN AND ANGUISH WRING 

THE BROW." 



After a lengthened tour in the provinces, 
Clara Merton has returned to town once more. 
Again she treads the boards of the " Duke's/' 
and is welcomed with increased applause. 

She has been in town three days, and has 
heard nothing of Richard Bailey. She says 
to herself, " He has forgotten me long before 
this. A boyish fancy, nothing more. It is 
best so — much best. I am glad of it.*' 

On the fourth morning after her return, as 
she was leaving rehearsal, Russell, the copjdst, 
stopped her. 

"I beg your pardon. Miss Merton," he 
said ; " but might I speak to you for a 
moment ? " 
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" I hope you wiii excuse me/' he began ; 
" but I wished to speak to you about a young 
gentleman you used to know — Mr. Bailey/' 

Clara blushed, as if she had never acted in 
her life. 

" What of him ? " she said shortly, for she 
could feel the blush, and was not very well 
pleased with herself or the cause of it. 

" He is very iU." 

Clara turned as pale as she had previously 
been red, but she answered quietly, — r 

" I am very sorry to hear it, and I am much 
obliged to you for telling me. I shall send 
down to inquire after him.'* 

" Forgive me,'' continued Russell ; " but 
Miss Merton's kindness is so well known, 
that I venture to speak. He is in very bad 
circumstances. I have done what .Uttle I 
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could, but I have an aged mother to support. 
I have paid his rent to prevent his being 
turned into the street, but I could not buy 
him the nourishing food he now requires." 

During this speech Clara had supported 
herself by the table ; but, a true woman, she 
was not going to faint away when there was 
a good work to be done, although she might 
have preferred doing so for her own edifi- 
cation. 

She said, " I will go to him at once. Will 
you come with me ? " 

" Yes, miss ; but it is scarcely a fit place 
for a lady to go to/^ 

" I am not afraid," said Clara ; " and you 
will take care of me. Let us lose no 
time." 

Clara purchased some port wine and jelly 
on their road, and in a few minutes they 
entered Drury Lane. 

At the farther end of Newton Street they 
enter in at an open door, and up two pair of 
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stairs ; then they stop on the narrow landing- 
place, and Clara whispers to Russell, — 

" Go in and see how he is, and teU him I 
am here." 

Russell did not keep her waiting long. 
He only told Bailey that a lady had come to 
see him. Richard fancied that it was a 
district visitor. Clara entered very softly, 
and he had not yet turned his eyes towards 
the door. As she gazed on him she thought 
he was dying ; but when their eyes met, what 
a smile it was that lit his face ! In that smile 
she seemed to read a thousand things — ^iove, 
joy, hope, happiness, even new life itself, 
seemed crowded into it. Then, if never 
before, she felt how much he loved her. She 
tried to speak to him, but a strange rising 
in her throat prevented it. She took his hand, 
and he seemed quite content. A moment she 
held it clasped in hers, and then, woman-like, 
she bethought her of the contents of her 
basket. She decided that Richard was evi- 
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deiitly too weak to feed himself. He smiled, 
but did not object to being assisted by the lady. 
Clara had written a hurried note to her own 
doctor, in the shop where she bought the 
jelly, and had despatched it by the first Com- 
raissionaire she met. She strictly enjoined 
her messenger to take a Hansom, and promised 
him a sovereign if he brought the doctor 
back with him within an hour. 



"Dear Doctor, — Please come at once to 
see an old friend of mine at Number 3, 
Newton Street, Drury Lane. It is a case 
of life and death. '* Clara Merton.^' 

"Newton Street, Drury Lane," said the 
doctor to himself, when he had given the 
address to his coachman ; " a very cheerful 
neighbourhood! I remember attending a 
confinement there, when I was at King's 
College. Irish colony, if I remember right.'* 

Clara was still administering jelly and port 
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wine in alternate spoonfuls, when the doctor 
entered. 

'^Finding time to play the good Samaritan, 
in addition to the other parts in which you 
delight us all so much/' said the doctor, 
gallantly. 

" Oh, doctor, how kind of you to come so 
soon ! '' 

" Well, now I am here, I do not know that 
I can prescribe better than you have done." 

Clara rose and left him with the patient. 
When he came out of the room, a few minutes 
afterwards, he found her sitting on the stairs, 
crying bitterly. 

" Come, come, this will never do," he said ; 
" or we shall have you ill next, and then what 
will become of the ' Duke's ' ? They wanted 
you back again bad enough, I can tell you. 
Besides, there is really no occasion. He has 
been very ill, but all disease is gone now, and 
he wants nothing but food and care, and better 
air than this, as soon as we can move him." 
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" Will Brompton do ? " said Clara. 

"Very well, indeed, until he is strong 
enough to go into the country. It will be 
the best possible place for him, if he is going 
to be under your care." 

Clara's eyes fell beneath the doctor's 
glance. Doctors have so much experience 
of human nature in its most unguarded mo- 
ments, that they soon learn the state of 
affairs. It may be doubted whether many 
people ever tell the whole truth to their 
lawyers, but their doctors can read it for 
themselves. 

** He has no one else to take care of him," 
said Clara, very gently. 

" I think one guardian angel is sufficient 
for any man, and I am sure that is Ids 
opinion," replied the doctor. 

" Doctor," said Clara, who was beginning 
to brighten up again, " you should write one 
of those plays of the powder and patches 
period, in which the gentlemen never speak 
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without taking off their cocked hats, nor the 
ladies without making an elaborate curtsy. 
I beUeve you could dictate the whole of the 
dialogue to a shorthand-writer, without once 
stopping to take breath.'^ 

" Miss Merton," repUed the doctor, " it is 
evident that you will not require my assist- 
ance to-day. I must be off. Good-bye — 
unless I can set you down anywhere." 

" No, thank you ; there are some arrange- 
ments 1 must make here before I leave. Can 
you tell me of a nurse ? " 

The doctor recommended one and departed, 
with a fee which repaid him even for ven- 
turing into Newton Street. He was not 
induced, however, to invest his fresh capital 
immediately, although six young gentlemen 
requested him to have his boots cleaned, 
before he reached his carriage at the comer. 

Proper nourishment carefully given, and 
Clara's presence, soon worked a wonderful 
improvement in Bailey. On the third day 
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Doctor Mainson told Clara that he might be 
moved as soon as she liked. 

Clara had resided for some years in the 
same furnished apartments at Brompton. The 
upper part of the house had usually been let 
to some one else. Finding it was now un- 
occupied, Clara had taken a set of rooms for 
Bailey. 

"You must reserve all your strength for 
this afternoon," she said to Richard. " We 
are going to move you at three o'clock.'* 

" Where to — the workhouse ? '* 

Clara raised her hand with a threatening 
gesture. 

" To my house at Brompton." 

For a moment a remembrance of his former 
visions of independence came back to him. 
He said: "I do not like it; I trespass on 
you too much." 

" Nonsense," she replied. " Think what a ' 
waste of time it is, my coming to you down 
here. At Brompton I shall have you always 
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under my own eye, and I shall know how you 
are when I come back from the theatre, 
instead of having to wait until the next 
morning." 

He shook his head. 

" And if anything more is wanted,'' she 
said, leaning forward and looking down 
straight into his eyes, "you cannot help 
yourself now; and I will take you, whether 
you like it or not." 

Bailey bent his head a little forward, and 
turned down the palms of his hands, to 
signify that he yielded to the pressure of 
superior force. Then he gazed at her again, 
and looked supremely happy. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

CLARA MERTON ENTERS INTO AN ENGAGE- 
MENT FOR LIFE. 

Three months have passed away, and 
" Richard is himself again.'' Clara maintains 
that he still requires care, and her patient has 
found it difficult to emancipate himself from 
her rule. He has been staying at Richmond 
for some time past. Whether by accident 
or design, Clara selected the same hotel at 
which the Duke's dinner was given on the 
day they met for the first time. 

It is again a Sunday evening in June, and 
once more they stand together upon the banks 
of the broad river, and its waters come rippling 
to their feet. 

" Clara, it is no use putting it ojff any longer, 
I must try and get something to do.'* 
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He had told her the stoiy of his fouma 
struggles and his many disappointments. 

" Do you know/' she said, '^ I really think 
the best thing you could do would be to come 
upon the stage. You have a very good idea 
of acting, and I think you would like it." 

" Do you think I should have any chance 
of success? Should I ever be able to get 
an engagement?" 

"There would be one position in which 
you would be sure of one," said Clara, and 
she turned away her head. 

" And that is " 

" Oh, I cannot tell you," she said. " You 
must discover it for yourself." She looked 
at him, lifted up her head, brought her eyes 
suddenly upon a level with his, and dropped 
them again. If that smile of his, when he 
first saw her by his side in Newton Street, 
has told his love, Clara's last glance has given 
him her answer. A struggle has been going 
on in Richard's mind for some time past. 
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He had decided that he could not ask Clara 
to bestow everything upon him and to give 
nothing in return. He had determined to 
go out into the world once more to try and 
win name^ fame, wealth, something worthy 
to be placed at her feet. But all his resolu- 
tions melt beneath that look. He whispers 
softly in reply, — 

" Your husband ! " And she slides into 
his arms, and hides her face upon his breast. 

Then he told her of his aspirations — all that 
he had hoped to do, to win for her sake. 

She placed her clasped hands upon his 
shoulder, and said, — 

" Do not let me check your ambition ; strive 
to gain them all, dearest, but let me share the 
struggle." 

" But you bestow so much on me, whilst I 
have nothing to give in return.' 

" Except your love," she said ; " and beside 
that all other things seem dwarfed into insig- 
nificance.' 
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" You must promise me to think so from 
this moment." 

" Life is too short to reject so much happi- 
ness/' said Richard, as he pressed her to his 
heart in reply. 

" The dew is faUing, love," she said ; " you 
must not stay out any longer." 

A few days after this, one morning when 
St. Patrick Smith was hard at work in 
Lombard Street, he was startled by the 
information that a lady wished to see him. 
When she was shown in, and had raised her 
veil, she proved to be Miss Clara Merton. 

" Have you got another mysterious box 
outside ? " said Smith. " I have never had 
an opportunity of thanking you, except by 
letter, for your kind thought and remem- 
brance of my old fancies. There was nothing 
in the Grange I valued so much." 

" I have come to ask a favour of you," said 
Clara. 

" That is right ; please to proceed." 
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" 1 want you to give me away. Will you ? 

" Certainly not. You are much too 

valuable. If I had any voice in the matter, I 

should infinitely prefer retaining you." 

" Don't be silly/* she said. " 1 am going 
to be married. You know I have no near 
relations living, and you are one of my oldest 
and best friends.'' 

"Who is it you are going to make so happy? '* 

" Guess." 

" Westsea." 

" For shame,*' she said. " How can you 
be so ridiculous ! " 

"It would have been a good thing for 
him," said Smith. " Well, I give it up — I 
have not the remotest idea." 

" I have to thank you for introducing the 
gentleman to me, too." 

" The Duke of Aldemey ? " 

Clara stamped her foot. 

" I won't guess any more," he said ; " if I 
do I shall have my ears boxed directly." 
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Clara laughed. '' It is Mr. Bailey.'' 

Smith raised his eyebrows. 

" Do you think I am very imprudent ? " 

" Oh ! '* said Smith, holding up his finger 
at her, "you won't catch me like that. I 
make it a rule never to give my friends good 
advice. When I see they have made up their 
minds, I say, ' Quite right ; you could not do 
better.' Then they entertain a high opinion 
of my judgment." 

The tears glistened in Clara's eyes. " I see 
you do not approve of it/' she said. 

Smith changed his tone immediately. 

" I think you will be very, very happy," he 
said. "You must be. I can see you love 
him ; he cannot help loving you. You have 
enough to live upon. There is nothing else 
in the world which matters one atom." 

Clara smiled. " A very different philo- 
sophy," she said, "from that which I have 
been accustomed to hear poured from Mr. 
Smith's lips in former days." 
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'* Mr. Smith is changed," he replied ; " I 
hope for the better. When is it to be ? Of 
course you may command my services." 

The wedding was to be a very quiet one. 
Fanny Milford was to be the one bridesmaid, 
Lord George the groomsman. Smith was 
the only other person invited. 

Lord George had turned up just in the 
nick of time. He had been at Berlin since 
the autumn, attached to the Embassy there. 
He stated himself that he considered the word 
'* attached " a misnomer, for he did not like 
it at all. He gave it as his decided opinion 
that the Prussians, as a people, " suffered 
from an inability to go." When he found 
out what was going on, he insisted upon 
being invited to the wedding; and having 
discovered that Bailey had not fixed upon a 
groomsman, he took the oflSce upon himself 
immediately. 

The morning before the wedding Clara was 
siurprised at receiving a visit from him. The 
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servant told him she was not at home, but he 
replied, directly, " Oh, nonsense, I saw her 
from the other side of the way, between the 
windows. Tell her I want to see her upon 
particular business. And, I say,*' he called 
from the bottom of the stairs, as the maid 
had reached the drawing-room door, " tell her 
if she won't see me, I shall bring a camp- 
stool and sit in the front garden, and send 
the crossing-sweeper for a * churchwarden ' 
and some beer." 

The dressmaker had brought home Clara's 
wedding-dress a few minutes before. She 
had just tried it on, and Fanny Milford was 
criticising it, when the servant delivered Lord 
George's message, as well as she could for 
laughing. 

" What a nuisance ! " said Clara. " What 
shall I do ? " 

" Oh, let him come up," said Fanny. 
" He won't go away until you have seen him 
— ^you may be sure of that." 
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When Lord George came in, Clara said, — 

" What is your excuse for calling upon a 
lady at such a time ? " 

But he made no reply. He only stared 
at Clara, elongated his cheek, by drawing in 
his breath, and rubbed his hands together 
slowly. 

" You tiresome thing ! " she continued ; 
" 1 believe, after all, it is only an excuse to 
look at the dress." 

" The dressmaker, more likely," said Fanny, 
to that young person's great discomfiture. 

" I must speak to you in private," he said 
at last, with affected solemnity. 

" Very well, come then," she said, and led 
the way into the next room. 

*'! have just heard,'' said Lord George, 
"that there has been a great row at 'The 
Parthenon.' Gregson and Madame are both 
going, and there will be an utter smash very 
shortly. Now, I have come to suggest that 
you should go to the landlord at once, and 
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obtaiii the first refusal of the lease. If Dick 
is coming out, you see it would be the very 
thing for you. I am told it is one of the 
best paying theatres in London. You can 
always underlet it/' 

" I had no idea you knew so much about 
theatrical matters. How did you obtain all 
your information ? " 

" Oh, never mind," replied Lord George ; 
" it is quite reliable." 

" I am very much obliged to you," she 
said. " I will think it over." 

"Do not be too long about it. I know 
Wilmington would Uke to have it, if he could. 
And now I have a Uttle favour to ask you. 
I have been anxious to make my aunt a 
present for some time, and I think a dress 
like yours would please her very much. 
Would you mind giving me your milliner's 
address ? " 

" Go away ! " said Clara ; " you have 
grown more impertinent than ever." 
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As soon as Clara had spoken to Richard, 
she acted upon Lord George's advice, and 
succeeded in obtaining the refusal of the 
lease. 

The wedding went off very satisfactorily to 
all parties concerned. Miss Fanny and Lord 
George decided that Smith looked melan- 
choly, and proceeded to tease him on the 
subject. But he woke up at the first attack, 
and retaliated with such vigour that the allied 
forces were routed utterly in about two 
minutes. After the return from church. 
Smith presented Clara with something which 
looked like a roll of music. 

"Whatever can it be?" said Fanny to 
Lord George. 

" Haven't an idea, unless it is a trumpet," 
he replied. 

For which suggestion Miss Fanny reproved 
him with her parasol. 

It proved to be the manuscript of a play. 
Years before Clara had asked him, more in 
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jest than in earnest, to write a play for her. 
He had promised and commenced one, but it 
had been thrown aside unfinished. During 
the last three or four months, finding his 
evenings dull, he had resumed the literary 
pursuits of which he had always been fond, 
although he had never given to the world any 
work of importance. One evening, as he was 
turning over some old papers, he found this 
manuscript. As he held it in his hand, and 
his thoughts wandered back to the time at 
which it had been commenced, his eyes fell 
upon the bronze statue Clara had given him. 

" By Jove ! '' he said, " I might as well 
finish this, if it is worth anything/' 

He read it through, and decided that he 
would re-write it, making some use of his 
original idea. He had worked hard to finish 
it in time for the wedding. 

" Smith,^^ said Lord George, " I am sur- 
prised at you : to give a manageress a play ; 
to recall the odour of the foot-Ughts at break- 
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fast ! It is as bad as attempting to present a 
pastrycook with his own wedding-cake.'* 

" Well," said Smith, laughing, " for fear it 
should prove to be a Greek gift, I am pro- 
vided with another." And he drew a leather 
case from his breast-pocket. 

" That looks more like business," said Lord 
George, producing a similar one. "I only 
hope it is not a bracelet." 

'' It is not," said Smith ; " although a few 
bracelets, more or less, do not make any dif- 
ference on these occasions." 

Clara opened the case, and displayed a 
diamond necklace with one immense oblong 
emerald for a pendant. 

*' How beautiful ! " she said ; *' but, I can 
assure you, I value the first gift infinitely 
more than the second." 

" You would not. Miss Fanny, would you?" 
said Lord George. 

" Present me with both, and you shall be 
duly informed," replied the young lady. 




CHAPTER XXV. 



SEVERAL TRIUMPHS. 



Soon after that short paragraph in the 
Morning Post, which chronicled the marriage 
of that charming and popular actress, Miss 
Clara Merton, to Richard Bailey, Esq., the 
walls of London were placarded with the fol- 
lowing announcement : — 

Royal Pai^henon Theatre 

WILL BE RE-OPENED ON THE 13TH INST., WITH NEW 

DECORATIONS, ETC., ETC. 

UNDEE THE MANAGEMENT OF 

MR. AND MKS. BAILEY (MISS CLAKA MERTON), 

ON WHICH OCCASION WILL BE PRODUCED A 
NEW DRAMA, ENTITLED, 

THE DAUGHTER OF THE PEOPLE, 

BY ST. PATRICK SMITH, ESQ., 

IN WHICH 

MR. AND MRS. BAILEY, AND MISS FANNY MILFOBD 

WILL APPEAR. 
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Never had the box-Hst at "The Parthe- 
non '* exhibited such a roll of names. Half 
the peerage seemed determined to witness 
Mr. St. Patrick Smith's play. He had taken 
no steps in the miatter himself ; but it must 
be confessed that Lord Westsea and Lord 
George had canvassed desperately. Lord 
Brighton sent for a box as soon as he heard 
of it. Lord George had engaged the whole 
of the front row of stalls, and invited a select 
party of twenty-seven to dine with him at 
five o'clock, and go to the theatre afterwards. 
Eleven of his guests were Guardsmen ; and, 
at his request, the pit was half filled with 
privates from their regiments, under strict 
orders to applaud vigorously, taking their 
time from the stalls. 

In consequence of this arrangement, when 
Bailey came on he was received with such a 
tremendous burst of applause, that it almost 
unnerved him. He soon recovered, however, 
and made a very creditable first appearance. 

V 
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Clara outdid herself. Her character suited 
her to admiration. The success of the play 
was triumphant, though not greater than it 
deserved. A good plot, striking situations^ 
and brilliant dialogue — Smith had combined 
them all. 

The play has run for a hundred nights, and 
may run for twice as many more. 

All doubt with regard to the success of the 
new management has passed away. The ex- 
chequer is overflowing. Bailey will become a 
very good actor — possibly, a great one. In 
the management his knowledge of business 
and accounts is of the greatest use ; that 
branch now falls to him entirely. The young 
couple are very busy and very happy. There 
is only one thing which gives Clara any 
uneasiness : that is, that Richard has never 
been reconciled with his parents. 

He wrote to them, informing them of his 
approaching marriage a little before it took 
place. The reply he received was not an 
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agreeable one. They said he must know 
that they could never approve of such a con- 
nection for him — an actress — a woman old 
enough to be his mother (people know that 
actresses look ten years younger on the stage, 
so they make them ten years older when they 
are off it) ; but they supposed he would take 
his own course, as he had hitherto done; 
they were only surprised he should have taken 
the trouble to write to them, Cwspecially if he 
had nothing more agreeable to communicate, 
and so on. Richard put the letter in the 
fire ; and when Clara asked him about it, he 
told her that his parents did not approve of 
his choice because she was an actress. 

Clara laughed, which, as she was giving 
their son two thousand a year, with nothing 
in return except a small crop of debts, 
and as she had once refused a coronet, 
she could aflford to do. But now that every- 
thing was settled, and their future prospects 
looked so favourable, she thought that the 

u 2 
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proper time was come for a reconciliation ; 
so one day she suggested it to her liusband. 
He replied, — 

'* I will write, if you like, darling ; but I 
am afraid it will not be of much use/' 

" Oh no ! Don't write," she said. " Let 
us go and see them on Sunday. When you 
have quarrelled with people, and want to 
make it up, it is stupid to write letters. The 
best plan is to go to them at once, and shake 
hands with them, or kiss them, as circum- 
stances require." 

" I am so afraid it might be uncomfortable 
for you." 

" Nonsense ! They don't know how nice I 
am. Your mother has never been to the 
theatre, has she ? " 

" No." 

" Then I dare say she forms her idea of an 
actress from the young ladies she may have 
seen in front of the booths at fairs in ber 
earlier days. She probably imagines that a 
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state of paint, velvet bodice, and short petti- 
coats with spangles, is my normal condition. 
We must go, if it is only to convince her to 
the contrary/^ 

Accordingly, on Sunday afternoon the 
young couple started for Uttoxeter Square. 
On the road Clara said to her husband, — 

" When we go in, you talk to your mother, 
and leave your father to me/' 

Mr. and Mrs. Bailey senior had just fin- 
ished dinner. Their nephew, Mr. Frederic 
Bailey, aged six, and their niece. Miss Ger- 
trude Bailey, aged four, had been dining with 
them. They were very fond of these children, 
fonder, perhaps, since they had lost sight of 
their own son. 

The young people were looking out of the 
window. 

" Oh, aunt ! here is such a beautiful 
carriage!'' said Erederic ; '* and it has 
stopped at our door, and such a pretty 
lady." 
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" With a white bonnet and a mauve dress/' 
interposed Gertradc. 

The door was opened by an old servant, 
who had been with the Baileys many years. 
She fell back in astonishment at the sight of 
Master Richard. Richard and Clara passed 
on into the dining-room. In a moment 
Richard was locked in his mother's arms. 
She remembered nothing, but that the lost 
one was found. Clara, therefore, had time 
and opportunity to victimise her father-in-law. 
She walked up to that old gentleman, put her 
arms round his neck, kissed him twice, and 
then knelt down at his feet, and said, — 

" Will you forgive me for marrying your 
son ? " 

Clara was, doubtless, acquainted with the 
psychological fact, that fathers do not object 
to being kissed by pretty daughters-in-law ; 
for Mr. Bailey rose immediately, raised her 
with the gallantry of the old school, kissed 
her again, and said, — 
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" The only difficulty I shall have will be to 
forgive my son for not bringing you to. see me 
before." Then, perceiving that his wife and son 
had suspended their embraces for a moment, he 
said, " Ellen, my dear, our daughter Claxa." 

And then the ladies embraced ; not, perhaps, 
with quite so much empresaement^ but, still, 
they went through the ceremony. Mothers 
are seldom madly fond of their sons' wives. 
Richard and his father shook hands, as if 
they had parted yesterday ; and the reconcilia- 
tion was accomplished. And Clara made a 
conquest of Mrs. Bailey before the afternoon 
was over. She told her that Richard and 
herself had not taken a house yet, and that 
she should like to be near his father and 
mother. Did she think Stoke Newington 
would do for them? Then there were so 
many things she should like to consult Mrs. 
Bailey about, for her own mother was dead ; 
and then ensued certain feminine confidences, 
into which we will not attempt to penetrate. 
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but only mention that they completed the 
victory. 

Mr. Bailey had capitulated at once, but if 
anything further had been necessary to recon- 
cile him to his daughter-in-law, Richard's 
recital of all she had done for him would 
have been more than sufficient. 

" You are a lucky fellow, Dick, and 1 con- 
gratulate you most heartily. What a pretty 
woman she is, to be sure. Why, she looks 
younger than you do." 

Dick looks a great deal older since his 
illness and the growth of his moustache. 

" We had got some ridiculous idea into our 
heads about her being fifty, at least/' 

" Twenty-eight," said Dick. 

" She does not look twenty-three ; and how 
beautifully she dresses ! How does the * Par- 
thenon' answer?" 

*' We have cleared a little over three thou- 
sand in the last three months, after all 
expenses paid." 
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• " What ? " said his father. 

"Three thousand pounds. I will show 
you the accounts, if you like, when you come 
down to see me. * The Daughter of the 
People' is a great success. You will come 
and see it now ? " 

" That I will, and gladly. I have been 
longing to have a look at you, but have not 
been able to screw up the courage.'* 

In the course of the evening Miss Ada 
Stanley came in. She was very glad to see 
Richard again, and soon made friends with 
Clara. 

Clara was determined to fascinate everybody 
she met in Uttoxeter Square, and it was very 
seldom that her efforts in this way were not 
crowned with success. 

" Do you know, Ada,'' said Eichard, " that 
the play we are acting now is written by a 
great admirer of yours ? You remember St. 
Patrick Smith ? " 

Ada's blush showed that she certainly had 
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not forgotten him. It did not escape Clara's 
sharp eye. 

" I hope you will come and see it. Miss 
Stanley? Perhaps you will come with Mr. 
Bailey ? Mrs. Bailey, I fear, we shall not be 
able to persuade." 

4 

" I never thought to go to a theatre," said 
Mrs. Bailey ; " but I think I should like to 
see you and Richard." 

Clara told her husband afterwards that 
when she heard his mother say this, she had 
a difficulty in restraining herself from executing 
a pas seul on the spot, after the fashion of 
Fanny Milford. 

" Do you remember the Rutherfords' house 
at Highbury, Richard ? " 

" Yes." 

" It is to be let furnished. They are going 
abroad. I was thinking it might do for you," 
said Mrs. Bailey. 

" What do you say, Clara, to Highbury ? " 

" I should like it very much, and a fur- 
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nished house better than anything. It would 
give us time to see how the place suits us. 
We will come and look at it to-morrow. 
Shall we take you all back to the theatre 
with us ? " 

This arrangement was finally decided upon. 
When Richard and Clara had departed, of 
course the new daughter-in-law was discussed. 
She received nothing but unqualified praise 
from everybody. Master Frederic Bailey and 
Miss Gertrude Bailey were pleased to honour 
her with their approval. 

" Is she not a pretty lady ? " inquired the 
young gentleman. 

"Yes, that she is, and a perfect cure," 
replied the young lady ; which she doubtless 
considered a much higher form of appro- 
bation. 

Richard and Clara went to Highbury the 
next day to look at the house. They liked it, 
and took it at once. Clara had travelled 
about so much, that she was never very long 
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in making up her mind, and if she was 
pleased, Richard was sure to be satisfied. 
They dined at Uttoxeter Square, and after- 
wards Mr. and Mrs. Bailey and Ada Stanley 
accompanied them to the theatre. 

The first act of "The Daughter of the 
People" was just over. They were talking 
about the extraordinary talent Richard had 
displayed, and Mrs. Bailey was remarking for 
the fifteenth time that she had been quite 
misled as to the nature of the performances 
at a theatre by the Reverend Jabez Jumper 
(she recognised that gentleman in the pit at a 
later hour of the evening, slightly disguised 
by a white coat, blue tie, and five glasses of 
gin-and-water), when the door of the box was 
flung open by the box-keeper, and in walked 
Mr. St. Patrick Smith. 

" I beg your pardon," he said, as he shook 
hands with Mr. Bailey. "I had no idea 
there was anyone here." 

It was Clara's own box, and Smith was 
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accustomed to sit there whenever he came to 
the theatre. 

" Don't mention it/' said Mr. Bailey ; 
" there is plenty of room for you, Mr. Smith, 
although it would be your own fault if there 
was not, for filling the house so full." 

Smith bowed, and stepped forward to shake 
hands with Mrs. Bailey. 

" Allow me to congratulate you upon your 
son's marriage. I have had the pleasure of 
knowing your daughter-in-law for some years, 
and a better, kinder, truer woman does not 
live." 

Ada heard this, but she was not jealous, 
for she knew the motives which prompted 
him to say it. Perhaps she liked him better 
for it. Perhaps if the little lips had given 
utterance to her thoughts, they would have 
said, " I like a man who stands up for his 
friends." Their eyes met. She put out her 
hand a little way timidly. But he either did 
not or would not see it. He only bowed. 
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and took the vacant chair behind Mrs. Bailey 
And then the curtain draws up, and the 
ladies' eyes are fixed upon the stage. 

Ada's eyes are upon the scene; but her 
thoughts, where are they? Even the great 
actress cannot unchain them to-night. She 
thinks, "At the opera we parted, at the 
theatre we meet again/' 

The dreary time that intervened has 
vanished from her memory. Across that 
interval her thoughts have thrown a bridge, 
which links at once the present with the past. 

And Smith? Confident that Mr. and 
Mrs. Bailey will be fully occupied with the 
performances of their son and daughter, he 
gazes at Ada deliberately ; marks that she is 
thinner and paler than when he saw her last, 
but of course lovelier than ever. He found 
an opportunity to say a few words to her in 
the course of the evening. 

Mr. Bailey was anxious to talk to his wife 
about " the children," as he calls them now 
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(Clara has been kissing him again), so he 
changed places with Smith. 

Then, of course, St. Patrick was obliged 
to talk to Ada a little. It would have been 
rude not to do so. But he would not trust 
himself upon the old ground. He dared not 
speak of the past. He asked after her 
friends, then paraded a few commonplaces 
upon the ordinary topics of the day. Even 
these were produced in a hesitating manner, 
as if he was ashamed of them, which he was. 
He was just jerking out some miserable 
platitude, when Clara came in and overheard 
it. She shook her head at him, then looked 
at them both, until poor Ada blushed, and 
St. Patrick looked, if possible, more uncom- 
fortable than he was before. " I must take 
an early opportunity of setting those two to 
rights," she said to herself, and then she 
turned to Mrs. Bailey. 

" Well, mamma, have you been much hor- 
rified ? " 
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" Oh, not the least/' replied that lady. 

" Except when she saw the minister of 
Bethesda chapel in the pit ; and so drunk ! '' 
whispered Mr. Bailey to his daughter. 



CHAPTER XXVL 



MATCH-MAKING. 



Ada sits in front of her glass, a broad 
stream of golden hair rippling over her 
shoulders. There is a flush upon her cheek, 
and she does not seem to have been fatigued 
by the theatre ; at any rate she is in no 
hurry to retire to rest. Is she glad that she 
has seen him again? That is the question 
she is trying to solve to her own satisfaction. 
In the morning she would not have believed 
that there could have been any other answer 
than " yes *' to such a question. Can she say 
so now ? Is he much changed ? There are 
a few lines of grey in the black curls, a fresh 
wrinkle or two about the eyes, and he is very 
paJe. For that matter, he was always pale. 
But then his manner ; how cold he has grown. 
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He (lid not shake hands with her, and when 
he spoke, how different his words were from 
some of those she still cherished in her 
memory. Still, it would have been worse 
if he had been lively and fluent. There must 
have been some strong feeling to make a 
clever, brilliant man hesitate as he had done 
to-night; and that feeling, what could it 
be ? Ada knows well there can be only one 
answer to that question, and she seems quite 
content with it, for she lifts her little head 
proudly up, and seems to look defiance at the 
world. " He may never tell me so, but he 
does love me." And, in this confidence, at 
last she rests her head upon the pillow. 

Poor Ada ! It had seemed as if a bright 
vision had crossed her life, only to leave a 
dark shadow when it passed away. She had 
been happy enough in her quiet home until 
that vision came. She had dreams, as all the 
young have, which only the future could 
realise, but in the meantime she rejoiced in 
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the present. But when he came, it seemed 
as if the door of a fresh existence was opened 
to her, and when she passed through, there 
was no return. Into her service all the 
powers of a great intellect were pressed, for 
her all its resources were laid bare. She 
appeared to rest upon it, and her own mind 
gathered new strength from the contact. 
Books, countries, persons, he was acquainted 
with them all equally well ; and when together, 
she felt as if she knew them through him. 
And he liked to sit by her side and to tell her 
of a thousand things, better than to attend 
the assemblies of the great, where he was 
so welcome. And then, suddenly, he came 
no more. She had left her old world, and 
now the light of the new has passed away. 
They told her he was ruined. She smiled, 
for she thought, " For such a man, there can 
be no ruin where there is no disgrace. The 
dross may go, but the gold is there still." 
From that moment she had lived in the 
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past. Outwardly she was almost the same 

as ever. Not so gay, perhaps, but cheerful 

and pleasant always. But she lived most 

in those hours she passed alone. Then 

she would strive to recall from the pages 

of books those things of which he had 

spoken. She never missed reading the Times, 

too; not the births, deaths, marriages, and 

murders, as of old, but the city article from 

beginning to end, to see if it spoke of 

the house of " Billing and Smith." She 

saw the judgment of the Commissioner 

in Bankruptcy, and her heart beat faster 

when she read the compliment he paid 

to Smith when granting the first-class 

certificate. She noticed the payment of the 

final dividend, the account of the testimonial 

proposed by the creditors, and its refusal, 

and cried over the paper and said, "Hov^r 

like him ! " through her tears. 

When the newsboy came to fetch the paper 
in the evening, one sheet of it was missing. 
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Mrs. Stanley immediately laid the blame 
upon the housemaid, accusing her of taking 
it to light the drawing-room fire, an insinua- 
tion which that young woman indignantly 
repudiated. 

N.B. She has never been able to under- 
stand why Ada gave her a new bonnet- 
ribbon the next day. 

The morning after her visit to the theatre, 
Ada received an early call from Clara. 

*'How have you managed to get over from 
Brompton so soon ? " 

" We came in half-an-hour — the streets are 
not crowded now. I want you to put on 
your bonnet, and come with us to see our 
new house." 

Ada said she would be very happy to come, 
and went away to get ready. 

When they got into the carriage, Richard 
joined them from number thirteen. As soon 
as they were settled, and he had shaken 
hands with Ada, he said to his wife, — 
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'' Madam, your discernment in this, as in 
other matters, is exquisite." 

It was thus he communicated the result of 
the mission on which he had been detached. 
As they were coming along, Clara had -said 
to him, — 

"Was there ever any tendresse between 
St. Patrick and Ada Stanley ? " 

" Not that I know of. Let me think, 
though. I remember he paid her a good 
deal of attention the first night he met her 
at our house, and I think I heard of his being 
there occasionally afterwards. But just at 
that time I was a good deal occupied with 
my own affairs. It was before a certain 
young lady had started for Dublin." 

And he took her hand, whereupon she 
disposed her shawl so as to cover them 
both. Having carried out this manoeuvre, 
she continued, — 

" I am sure, from what I saw last night, 
there has been something, or Smith would 
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not have been so stupid. You will scarcely 
believe it, but I heard him talking to her 
about the crops, or something of that 
kind." 

" Perhaps he did not like the way she 
wore her hair?" 

" Be quiet," said Clara ; " I want to tell 
what we will do. After I have seen your 
mother, I will go in and ask Ada to come to 
Highbury with us. You stay behind and 
find out all about it; your mother will be 
sure to know." 

" Female Macchiavel," said Richard, " your 
orders shall be executed to the letter. Is it 
permitted to your emissary to inquire whether 
you are bent upon making a match between 
these two ? '' 

" Have you any objection ? " 

" Not the slightest. But I should not have 
thought Ada was the kind of girl Smith 
would have fancied." 

^* If he does not love her, you may depend 
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upon it he will not many her. If lie does, 
why then the sooner the better." 

"My love, both your positions are im- 
pregnable.'* 

The information Richard obtained from his 
mother proved to him that his wife was right 
in her conjectures, as she generally was. Mrs. 
Bailey told him that at one time there had 
been a great deal of attention; and, more- 
over, that she thought Ada had never been 
quite the same girl since Mr. Smith's visits 
ceased. 

As they were returning from Highbury, 
Clara made Ada promise to come and stay 
with them as soon as they were settled there. 

" It will be such a comfort to me if you 
will,'' said Clara, " because you will be able 
to tell me about the different tradespeople, 
for Richard says that mamma goes out so 
seldom, we shall not be able to persuade her 
to come to us very often." 

Since their marriage, St. Patrick Smith had 
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been a constant visitor at the Baileys'. He 
was beginning to get tired of his solitary 
evenings. He would often look in at the 
theatre and return with them to supper, 
remain the night, and go to business in the 
morning. On Sundays they always expected 
him to dinner. Clara very naturally con- 
cluded that his visits would not be less 
frequent now they had come to live nearer 
to him, and she thought if she invited 
Ada to stay with her they must meet very 
soon. 

All women have an inherent love for match- 
making. From the time they have settled 
their own affairs, untU they have grown up 
daughters for whom they can employ their 
energies, their good offices in this way are 
generally very much at the service of any of 
their friends. Especially when the deax crea- 
tures happen to be tolerably fortunate in 
their own union, they are anxious to induce 
their friends to put into the lottery, that 
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they too may have a chance of drawing 
a prize. 

The lengths that some of them will go in 
the exercise of their profession are extraor- 
dinary. For instance, we will suppose that 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown are going to the Crystal 
Palace. Mrs. Brown requests her husband 
to ask young Johnson to accompany them. 
"But why should we drag him about with 
us all day, my dear?" says the unsuspecting 
spouse. " Why, love, you know I have pro- 
raised to take Fanny Jones — Johnson will 
just complete the party." Arrived at the 
Palace, of course the two couples lose one 
another in the space of ten minutes. Per- 
haps Mr. Johnson and Miss Jones may be 
a Uttle cool at first, but as they are coupled 
for the day they are compelled in self-defence 
to make themselves agreeable. And, pro- 
bably, a few minutes before the last train 
starts, Mr. and Mrs. Brown, after having 
searched the whole building, find the young 
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couple seated in a thick shrubbery in the 
most distant corner of the grounds. As they 
approach, Johnson, rising rather hurriedly, 
says, — 

" Here you are at last. We have been 
looking for you everywhere." 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

SUNSHINE. 

It is a fresh, bright Sunday in the latter 
part of October. Clara and Ada are walking 
together in the garden at Highbury. How 
beautiful they are, some of those old gardens, 
still to be found in our more distant suburbs. 
Gardens in which fine old trees have had time 
to spread their branches far and wide, and 
to hide the perspective of houses. The sun 
has power still, and the ladies rest on a 
garden-seat beneath an old horse-chestnut. 
Its leaves, spread above them, seem formed 
into thousands of small parasols. Of every 
hue, too, from the pale. green, through all the 
shades of yellow and brown, down to the 
deepest red ; they are all to be found upon 
that tree. 
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Mr. St. Patrick Smith is expected to dinner. 
Ada has been rather longer at her toilet than 
usual ; but it cannot be said that her labour 
has been thrown away. She wears a pale 
blue glace silk 'dress, shot with the slightest 
suspicion of magenta. It seems a pity that 
she should have fastened up her hair; but 
probably the exigencies of fashion have com- 
pelled her so to do. There is one long tress 
which does not appear satisfied with the 
arrangement, for it has escaped from its con- 
finement beneath her garden hat, and fallen 
down upon her shoulder. She leant back in 
the seat, And fixed her eyes upon a passing 
cloud. Clara could see that she was lost in 
thought, and took the opportunity of examin- 
ing her critically. 

" How pretty she is ! " she said to herself 
at last, and Clara was a very good judge. At 
that moment, Richard and St. Patrick joined 
them. 

Smith knew that he was to meet Ada, and 
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had prepared himself accordingly. There was 
no longer any hesitation in his manner. He 
seemed perfectly at his ease. He paid Ada 
as much attention, neither more nor less, 
as he would have given to any other young 
lady. 

He was as gay, lively, and amusing as he 
had been in his brightest days. 

Indeed, both the gentlemen contributed 
more than their share to the conversation that 
day, for Clara was busy plotting and watch- 
ing ; and Ada, poor Ada, she made such an 
effort to throw a mask of indifiTerence over her 
feelings, that to an ordinary observer she must 
have appeared rather stupid than otherwise. 
As for St. Patrick, if it had not been for one 
or two glances he stole at Ada as she was 
leaving the room, Clara would have come to 
the conclusion that she had been deceived in 
her calculations. Looks may not seem very 
valuable data from which to draw a conclu- 
sion ; but they were quite sufficient for Mrs. 
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Bailey, junior. She liked the little she had 
seen of Ada very nauch, and she felt certain 
that there was a great deal more in her cha- 
racter than she had revealed at present. 

In Smith she took a very great interest. 
Perhaps the circumstances which first led to 
their friendship influenced her still. Smith 
had been introduced to her when she first 
came out, and had taken great interest in her 
early success. Shortly after her debut there 
was a large breakfast party at Lord Westsea's 
at which Smith was present. The conversa- 
tion turned upon the new actress. 

" You must not be too ardent in your 
admiration, Abinger," said a young man 
named Railton, "or the Marquis of Hail- 
stone will think that you are trenching on 
his prerogative." 

'* Why ? " 

" Simply because " Then followed the 

usual scandal which we have all heard so 
often, and probably with equal foundation. 
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Two or three men doubted the truth of 
Railton's words, but they were not in a 
position to contradict them. Possibly, they 
might not have cared to take the trouble, 
even if they could have done so. 

Not so St. Patrick Smith. He was loung- 
ing on the sofa at the moment, smoking. 
Raising himself on one elbow, and taking his 
cigar from his mouth, he said, very slowly, 
and in the marked accents which will always 
ensm'e the attention of a room full of men, — 

**Railton, I think everybody here knows 
what a lying blackguard you are so well '* 
(puff) " that they will be surprised I should 
think it necessary to remind them of it ^* 
(puff^) ; " but as I have the honour of being 
acquainted with the lady who has been the 
subject of your latest invention " (puff), " I 
should be sorry if it was forgotten" (puflF, 

puflT). 

The days of duelling were not so far re- 

moved from us then as they are now, and 
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there was a sensation. Railton fancied that 
there were one or two men inclined to sup- 
port him ; he was misled also by Smith's lazy 
attitude and apparent indifference. He drew 
near the sofa on which Smith was lying, and 
said, in a tolerably firm voice, — 

" I heard it, and I believe it ! " 

Before the words were well out of his 
mouth. Smith had seized ' him by the throat, 
and forced him down upon his knees. 

" Give up your authority,*' said Smith, '* or 
I will choke it out of you.'' 

One or two men were inclined to inter- 
fere, but Lord Westsea waved them back, 
saying,— 

" No ; we shall hear the truth now ; he is 
in very good hands." 

In an unfortunate moment, with a view to 
extricate himself from his present position at 
any hazard, Railton mentioned the first man 
he thought of, who was not present. 

" Ainslie told me," he said. 
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Smith was about to relax his grasp, when 
the door opened, and George Ainslie, a 
gigantic guardsman, entered the room. 

" Come here, Ainslie," said Lord Westsea, 
" and answer for yourself, or be choked. 
Railton says that you told him " — and he 
repeated the slander. 

" The nasty little har ! '^ said Ainslie. 
"Please, Smith, choke him for me too." 

And Smith seemed inclined to carry out 
the suggestion, but Lord Westsea laid his 
hand upon his arm, and said, — 

" The application of the torture has proved 
effectual, therefore it may cease. Let him 

go." 

As Railton rose, Lord Westsea said, — 

" I should be sorry to turn you out of my 
rooms, Mr. Railton, but I think you will see 
that the harmony of the morning would be 
promoted by your retiring. Good day/' 

And for some time afterwards, Mr. Railton 
found London society impracticable. 
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Clara did not hear this story until some time 
afterwards, and then Smith had gone abroad. 
They did not meet again for years, but she 
never forgot the champion of her youth and 
innocence. 

Something of this story she related to Ada 
one morning, as they sat at work together, for 
they had become great friends. Its effect was 
even stronger than she had expected, for at 
its close Ada burst into tears, and threw 
herself into her arms. 

''Never mind, dearest; do not blush — I 
know all about it. It will all come right, and 
very soon, too." 

*' Do you really think he loves me ? '* 
whispered Ada, her face still hid in Clara's 
neck. 

" How could he help it, you little puss ? " 
said Clara, stroking the golden hair which had 
fallen down, according to its usual custom, 
upon the slightest provocation. 

If Clara had any doubts upon the subject 

Y 2 
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in her inmost heart, they were fated very 
shortly to be removed. 

Ada had been home for a few days and 
returned to stay with Clara again. Smith 
had met Ada several times, but there had 
been no change in his manner. He was 
a little more friendly, perhaps, but still 
matters did not progress to Clara's satis- 
faction. 

One evening they had returned from the 
theatre, and Smith had come back with them 
to supper. As Clara entered the back draw- 
ing-room to fetch something she had forgotten, 
the folding-door being partly open, she saw 
St. Patrick standing in the front room. But 
what is he doing? Is it possible? Yes. 
He is kissing Ada's glove. And hearing 
some one coming, he puts it quietly into his 
pocket. In a moment Clara had made up 
her mind what to do. She entered the front 
room, closed the door carefully behind her, 
walked up to St. Patrick, laid her hand upon 
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his shoulder, looked straight into his eyes, 
and said, very deliberately, — 

" Do you not think it would be better to 
ask for the lady's hand, instead of stealing 
her glove ? " 

Smith made a desperate attempt to look 
unconscious. 

" It won't do," said Clara ; " it is in your 
left waistcoat pocket now. I won't take it 
away from you. But would you not prefer it 
with the hand in it ? " 

"Do you think that if I asked for it I 
might venture to hope ? " 

"Can you imagine that I am going to 
betray the secrets of my sex? That is a 
point which you are quite capable of ascer- 
taining for yourself." 

" But even if I obtained the lady*s consent, 
I fear there might be difficulties elsewhere." 

" How so ? " 

Then Smith related the history of the opera, 
and his last interview with Mr. Stanley. 
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" Well, you know," said Clara, " the old 
gentleman was not far wrong about the 
opera box ; you did have a curious set in it 
occasionally in former days; some people, 
perhaps, by whose side you would not like to 
see Miss Ada Stanley sitting now. But those 
days are past ; the box is gone, and most of 
the old set with it. By-the-bye, old Mrs. 
Horner has got it now. I hope she won't be 
contaminated. And I feel sure if you went 
to Mr. Stanley now, you would have no cause 
to complain of your reception, for when 
Richard and I called there the other day, he 
spoke of you in the highest terms." 

Smith's face brightened visibly. 

" What you tell me may affect the future," 
he said, " but I cannot help feeling that I did 
not ask h^r to share my wealth, and I do not 
Uke to seek her in comparative poverty. If 
I could command a position worthy of her — '* 

" You must have enough to live upon now," 
interrapted Clara. 
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" Well, perhaps so," he replied. 

" And yet you would let a feeling of false 
pride stand between you and years of hap- 
piness, and leave Ada to wear her heart out 
in the meantime, in ignorance whether you 
love her or not. Mr. St. Patrick Smith, for the 
jfirst time in my life I feel ashamed of you." 

" I never looked at it in that light." 

" Then the sooner you do the better. And 
now we must go down to supper, or they will 
wonder what has become of us.'' And she 
took his arm. 

When they had reached the bottom of the 
stairs, St. Patrick whispered, — 

" I shall call on Mr. Stanley the first thing 
to-morrow morning." 

Clara squeezed his arm, and passed into 
the dining-room, looking radiant. The tone 
in which St. Patrick spoke to Ada that night 
caused that young lady's pale cheek to 
blossom like a rose. It did not seem like 
the voice of yesterday, but the tones were the 
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same as those which thanked her, when first 
she sang for him " Love's Young Dream/' in 
the days long past. 

Richard thought that Smith would never 
go, and he did not until about three in the 
morning. 

Then, as soon as Ada had left the room, 
whilst Richard was yawning and thinking 
how sleepy he was, his wife pounced upon 
him suddenly, and whirled him off into a wild 
waltz. 

" I have done it," she said, as she de- 
posited him in a chair, breathless. 

" What ? " 

" Made Smith propose to Ada." 

"When did it come off?" 

" At least, he has not done it yet, but he 
will to-morrow morning.'* 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



SETTLED FOR LIFE. 



" Very glad to see you again, Mr. Smith/' 
said Mr. Stanley, when St. Patrick was shown 
into his office the next morning. 

Smith found some little difficulty in stating 
his errand, so the old gentleman continued, 
" We miss you at the Ulysses very much ; 
should be glad to have you on the board 
again. Get you some shares, if you like, to 
qualify. The thing is doing very well now." 

" Such a thing might be possible," replied 
Smith, smiling, " especially if I should be so 
fortunate as to be connected with you in 
another way. I have come to ask your per- 
mission to pay my addresses to your daughter. 
Miss Ada Stanley. I was coming on the same 
errand the day after we had the little 
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diflFerence about the opera, but Sir John 
Billing informed me that morning for the 
first time of the difficulties of our firm. You 
probably know what I have gone through 
since then. I am happy to say, however, I 
am now doing pretty well again. I am in 
partnership with Mr. Rushworth, a nephew 
of Rushworth and Grayling." And then 
St. Patrick went into certain details with 
reference to his financial position. 

"Mr. Smith,'' said Mr. Stanley, "your 
ofier has taken me quite by surprise, but 
I do not require any time to give it considera- 
tion. I can assure you that I never regretted 
anything more in my life than that stupid 
affair about the opera. I have watched you 
through all your troubles ; I know what 
your conduct has been from first to last ; and 
I can only tell you that there is not another 
man in London I should feel so proud to call 
my son-in-law." 

How much beyond his fare can St. Patrick 
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have given the driver of that Hansom to take 
him to Highbury at the pace which he is 
going now ? 

Clara opens the door herself. She must 
have been watching for him at the dining- 
room window for the last two hours. 

"She is in the garden," was all she said 
to him, but it was quite enough. 

Ada was sitting on the seat under the 
horse-chestnut tree. She had an open book 
before her, but it had fallen upon her lap, and 
her eyes were fixed upon the clouds again. 
She hears a rapid step on the winding walk 
which leads to the rustic seat. Does she 
recognise it? That blush must be the 
answer. 

" Ada, dear Ada, long ago I had hoped to 
have spoken to you the words that I speak to- 
day — to have told you that I loved you. 
Then I could have offered you wealth — a 
position amongst the highest in the land ; but 
it was not to be. Ruin came between us. 
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Now I can only offer you a humble home. 
Such as it is, will you share it with me ? " 

Ada did not answer, but he took her 
unresisting hand, and drew her to his 
heart. 

As soon as Clara had seen St. Patrick 
Smith arrive, she put on her bonnet and went 
out to call on Mrs. Bailey, senior, also to do 
some shopping. When she came home she 
went into the garden. She began to hum an 
air when she entered the walk which led to 
the seat beneath the horse-chestnut tree; 
consequently, when she arrived, Ada was 
sitting at one end of the seat, and St. Patrick 
at the other. She stood in front of them, 
and took out her watch. 

"Three hours and a quarter," she said, 
"on a garden seat, in the second week in 
November. Well, Ada, I suppose you will 
not catch cold to-day. Perhaps now you will 
come to dinner. Mr. St. Patrick Smith, will 
you favour us with your company ? ** 
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Ada and St. Patrick would both have pre- 
ferred that their wedding should have been a 
quiet one, but to that Mrs. Stanley objected 
most decidedly ; so, like dutiful children, of 
course they yielded the point. 

Smith evaded giving a list of the friends 
he wished invited for some time, but Mrs. 
Stanley extracted it from him at last. 
Imagine her delight, when she found Lord 
Brighton's name at the head of the list — 
Groomsman, Lord Westsea; Lord George 
Athcrlcigh had already made Mrs. Stanley's 
acquaintance. He had met her second 
daughter, Grace, at Clara's house, and taken 
rather a fancy to that young lady. So he 
made Clara take him to call in Uttoxetcr 
Square. 

Mrs. Stanley was very pleased; but when 
she came to know the young nobleman better, 
she found that the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance was not wholly without alloy. When 
he discovered that preparations were being 
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made for the wedding, he said to Mrs. 
Stanley, — 

"There is nothing in the world in which 
1 take so great an interest as a "wedding. 
Whenever there is one in any branch of our 
family, they always send for me, and I may 
say, that I am generally entrusted with its 
management. Now, if I can be of any 
assistance to you, I shall be only too happy." 

In an evil hour for her own comfort, Mrs. 
Stanley, misled by the solemn expression of 
his countenance, said that she was very much 
obliged, and that she should be very glad to 
consult him. This he chose to construe into 
a general permission to call every day (his 
own friends were all out of town). Whenever 
he could persuade Mrs. Stanley to entrust 
him with a commission he created endless 
confusion ; and Grace, aged seventeen, abetted 
him in the mischief. 

At last Mrs. Stanley confessed to Ada, that 
*' he worried her out of her hfe.'^ Upon 
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which Smith forbade him the house until the 
wedding. 

The wedding-day came at last. 

The eight bridesmaids all fell in love with 
Lord Brighton; and indeed they could not 
do less, considering the speech he made when 
he returned thanks for them. 

He gave Ada a very handsome purse. 

" You will not refuse my humble offering?" 
he said. 

" Oh no, my lord," replied Ada. She had 
expected that he would have given her a 
necklace, or something of that sort. She 
did not think of what the purse might 
contain. 

"Remember, then," he said, "that is 
yours, your husband has nothing to do with 
it. You are to be sure to spend it all in 
bonnets.^' 

The purse contained a cheque for six thou- 
sand pounds — the amount he had originally 
advanced to St. Patrick. 
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The happy couple are gone at last. 

They are gone to spend the honeymoon 
in Paris. Ada has never been there; and 
now she will see it to great advantage with 
St. Patrick for a guide. 

Of coarse some of the bridesmaids are cry- 
ing as in duty bound. Grace Stanley sets 
them the example^ until she sees Lord George 
putting his handkerchief to his eyes, and 
then looking at it, to ascertain accurately, 
he informs her, whether he is crying or 
not. Then she changes her mind and laughs 
at him. 

And, now, two weddings having been satis* 
factorily eflfected, our story must draw to a 
close, unless indeed we glance a little farther 
into the future, in order to inform our readers 
that both couples are quite happy. We trust 
that if we have succeeded in depicting their 
character as we intended to do, this is a point 
upon which our readers will not feel much 
doubt. 
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Ada and St. Patrick have taken a house in 
Balaklava Grove, which is within a convenient 
distance of Uttoxeter Square. The firm of 
Rush worth and Smith are doing remarkably 
well ; and it is not impossible that, before 
many years are over, St. Patrick may be as 
rich as he was when we first introduced him 
to our readers. But even in that event, it is 
not probable that he would care to re-pur- 
chase Brompton Grange. He has taken some 
interest lately in election matters in the City, 
where he is much. respected, and very much 
liked. If he is as successful in business as he 
seems likely to be at present, it has been sug- 
gested that he would be a good man to repre- 
sent the City in the House at some future 
time. Lord Brighton asked him to stand for 
a Government borough a short time ago; 
but he thought the affairs of Rushworth and 
Smith required all his time at present. 

And Ada. Ada is very fond of coming 
into the city to bring him home, according 
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to his fancy the first night he met her in 
Uttoxeter Square. 

Sometimes she appears there at rather an 
early hour in the afternoon, and carries him 
off to the Crystal Palace. She is a little 
anxious in her own mind for fear he should 
do too much work. 

Clara and Richard are settled at Highbury, 
and still retain the management of *^ The 
Parthenon/' which has quite fulfilled Lord 
George's prognostications, and is one of the 
best paying theatres in London. They must 
be making a fortune rapidly, but they have 
no intention of retiring for some years 
to come, for they are both fond of their 
profession. 

Lord George has entered the House, and, 
to the astonishment of some of his friends, 
has made one or two remarkably good 
speeches. There was a good deal of what 
a celebrated statesman has called " chaff '* in 
them, but the House did not like them any 
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the worse for that. He is looked upon as a 
" rising young man," and, in the event of a 
vacancy, will probably be made an under 
secretary. 

Lord Brighton is precisely the same as he 
has been for many years past, and as, in 
common with the country, we hope he will 
remain for many years to come. 

Lord Westsea is still collecting materials 
for another speech; at least, that is Lord 
George's report of him. The Smiths and the 
Baileys see him occasionally. Richard is fond 
of telling Clara that Westsea knows the par- 
ticulars of St. Patrick's fate, and is afraid of 
coming to Highbury very often, for fear she 
should marry him to somebody. 

Are there any more of our minor cha- 
racters waiting for final notes in this story of 
semi-Bohemia? Yes; what of Mr. Russell, 
the copyist? He is holding a creditable 
and particularly comfortable appointment 
in Smith's house. And Miff kins? What 
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would he say if be was forgotten? Mr. 
Miffkins has gone upon the turf, and is now 
ia partnership with his friend, Mr. Chiwers. 
We imagine he must have done well this year 
on the Derby, the Oaks, and the Chester 
Cup. 

And this is our story. Tt is founded upon 
true passages in real lives, and love has been 
the guiding influence throughout, — the old- 
fashioned human passion which sways the 
destinies of all classes of people, in society or 
out of society. If our leading characters have 
lived rather in the shadow of society^s sunny 
world, they have been none the less human ; 
and we may take credit for discovering truth 
and love, and honour and generosity, out of 
that high estate from which St. Patrick Smith 
fell, when the great lord gave his daughter 
away after the manner of too many who are 
princes in society. 

But let us not be unjust to that oft ma- 
ligned Upper Ten. Fulfilling the duties of 
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the historian, have we not had to record noble 
acts of friendship on the part of distinguished 
members of that aristocratic world, who have 
found and acknowledged distinguished merit 
without the magic pale. Out of society and 
in society the world is not half so bad as it 
seems : and if the reader does not discover a 
better one for himself, we ask his permission 
to let that be the moral which our story of 
" Not in Society'* shall point and adorn. 



THE END. 
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